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HE census taken in Great Britain in 1901 is reported to 
have been very complete, and of great value. British 
life insurance actuaries use the census reports as a basis for 
many of their calculations, and they are highly esteemed in 
this country. Charles and Edwin Layton of London announce 
that they have on press and will shortly issue “A Digest of 
the Census of 1901, with summary tables and introductory 
notes.” The work has been compiled by William Sanders of 
the general register office, under the supervision of Thomas G. 
Ackland, F. I. A., and will make about 120 pages. The 
Spectator Company is prepared to receive orders for this 
publication at $1.75 per copy. The books will be delivered, 
postage prepaid, immediately upon their receipt from the other 
side. 





HEN one stops a moment to consider how closely in- 
terwoven are all our modern industries, it is not sur- 
prising that reports from various parts of the country have 
of late indicated a falling off in the volume of fire insurance 
writings. On first thought, it might seem strange, for in- 
stance, that the recent declines in stock market quotations 
should produce an adverse effect upon the fire insurance mar- 
ket; but many men engaged in mercantile and manufacturing 
businesses, who have had marginal investments in stocks, have 
been obliged to withdraw funds from their regular business 
to protect their stocks. This action has resulted in their buy- 
ing in hand-to-mouth fashion, instead of laying in their usual 
stocks of goods; hence a lessening of the fire insurance re- 
quired. Again, labor troubles seem to permeate all branches 
of business, lessening the amount of building, restraining 
other new ventures and putting a damper upon trade gener- 
ally. This cause also has its influence in reducing the demand 
for fire insurance. It thus appears that fire underwriters and 
also life and casualty insurance men, have a vital interest in 
any movement tending to impair normal trade conditions, and 
hence should exert their influence in the direction of the preser- 
vation of harmony and prosperity. 





F A. SHANKLIN & CO. of Chicago remind agents in 
« various parts of the country, by means of postal cards, 
that they are still in business at the ‘‘old stand,” and that their 
“facilities are unlimited,” and that they allow twenty-five per 
cent commission. It is generally understood that Shanklin’s 
supply of “insurance” policies has never been limited, and that 
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nothing could interfere with it except, perhaps, a strike among 
the printers ; and as Shanklin’s concerns are not operated upon 
the same plans as are the regularly licensed companies which 
pay losses, he ought to make a good profit on premiums for 
which he only pays twenty-five per cent. 
* * * * * * 

Apropos of the foregoing, we notice that a recent number 
of a Western newspaper states that a Kansas insurance agent 
has been arrested on a charge of soliciting insurance for 
E. A. Shanklin & Co. of Chicago. 





N late years there has been a growing antipathy on the part 
| of fire insurance company managers to farm business, 
which has gradually become, with many companies, an un- 
profitable class. Other companies, however, have evinced 
their satisfaction with their farm risks by extending their 
farm departments. It would, therefore, seem probable that 
the different experiences may be due to varying methods of 
transacting this branch of underwriting. Farm risks un- 
doubtedly demand close attention, and should invariablv be 
surveyed by the agent writing the policy ; and risks which are 
not deemed worth the necessary expenditure of time on the 
part of the agent are very apt to prove urprofitable, in the 
aggregate, to the company. The Firemans Fund Record 
says upon this subject: 

If risks could be written “unsight, unseen,” as boys swap pocket- 
knives, the companies could do the work by mail and save agency com- 
missions and expenses. That risks are not so written by offices is the 
reason why agents are needed to survey, and specials are needed to 
inspect. An agent who will write a risk that he does not survey and 
knows nothing about, does not earn his commission, and a special who 
will, when visiting an agency, pass a risk that will not pay to inspect, 
does not earn his salary. 

Perhaps greater care in the acceptance of farm risks would 
transfer this class from the unprofitable to the profitable list, 
with some of the companies which have hithereto lost money 
on It. 


, 





UTOMOBILE accidents continue to multiply, and the 
number of persons fatally injured or seriously maimed 

is on the increase. One fruitful cause of these accidents 
apparently lies in the inability of their drivers to stop them 
speedily, due to the brakes not working properly ; several per- 
sons lost their lives from this cause. This would indicate an 
inherent defect in the mechanism, and suggests the practica- 
bility of supplementing the mechanically operated brake with 
one to be worked by hand. On railroad trains equipped with 
air brakes there are, in addition, handbrakes on every car, 
and it would seem that such additional safeguards applied to 
automobiles would tend to lessen the number of accidents. The 
bursting of pneumatic tires is also responsible for many auto- 
mobile casualties, only last week a life having been lost 
through such cause and two or three others placed in jeopardy. 
The higher the speed at which an automobile is driven the 
greater is the danger of bursting the tires. Manufacturers 
have nearly exhausted their ingenuity in seeking to obtain 
automobile tires of the required strength to resist the strain 
upon them without destroying their resiliency, but the abso- 
lutely safe tire has yet to be discovered. The automobile in- 
dustry is yet in its infancy, and it is fair to presume that their 
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defects will be remedied as fast as discovered, if that be 
possible. As the automobile has zepparently come to stay, no 
effort or expense shculd be spared to make them a safe and 


trustworthy means of transportation. 





N other pages of this issue of THE SPECTATOR will be 
found a report of the first day’s proceedings of the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, now in ses- 
sion at Baltimore. This is regarded as the most important 
convention of this body that has ever been held, there being 
representatives from twenty-eight different States present, 
and interest in the proceedings being maintained throughout. 
Many matters of grave importance have been brought promi- 
nently forward within the last few weeks, and these are re- 
ceiving much attention at the hands of the convention. The 
address of President Vorys of Ohio will be found full of in- 
terest and matter for thoughtful consideration. We shall con- 
clude our report of the proceedings of this convention in the 
next issue of THE SPECTATOR. 
* * * * * * 

We also print some papers read before the annual conven- 
tion of the Northwestern Underwriters Association, in session 
at Chicago during the present week. At the time of going to 
press it was impossible to get a report of the proceedings, 
but it is known that the convention was largely attended 
and attracted great interest on the part of all present. 
The address of President Washburn of the Home Insurance 
Company is full of suggestions and ideas, and thoroughly 
characteristic of that well-known underwriter. The space 
given to the reports of these conventions compels us to omit 
some other matters already in type. 





T the recent convention of the International Association 
A of Fire Engineers, Chief A. J. Harris of Tampa, Fla., 
read a paper, the subject matter of which dealt with a most 
important and far-reaching question. His paper was devoted 
to trade unionism among firemen, and his remarks on this 
subject are worthy of the best consideration of companies and 
propertyowners. As Chief Harris contends, political influence 
in the appointment of firemen is bad enough, but when the 
men become affiliated with labor unions then all control on the 
part of the chief practically ceases, and the latter becomes 
almost a nonentity in the department. The president of the 
union to which the men belong is the man in control, and to all 
intents and purposes becomes the chief. Under these con- 
ditions the head of a fire department would, in all probability, 
be continually in dread of a strike, and could, moreover, never 
feel secure that any order of his given, whether in a crisis 
_or under ordinary circumstances, would receive due attention. 
The order to strike might even be given on the outbreak of a 
conflagration. Imagine the awful results possible in a town 
where the fire department refused to answer the alarm! With 
no adequate force at hand to check the spread of the fire 
nothing short of an absence of combustible material would 
stop its ravages. Trade unionism among firemen would pro- 
duce nothing but disaster, and any movement tending toward 
this end should be nipped in the bud and strong measures 
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adopted to choke this unmixed evil before its roots become 
deepseated. In towns where unionism among the firemen is 
an accomplished fact, despite all efforts to avoid it, the fire 
insurance companies transacting business there should imme- 
diately increase their rates to a considerable extent, or, on the 
other hand, absolutely refuse to incur further risks and cancel 
all policies forthwith. What guarantee can a company have 
that the walking delegate of the union to which the firemen 
belong will not call a strike for more pay, or for shorter hours, 
or for the reinstatement of some discharged member, or for 
some other reason or unreason on some most inopportune 
occasion? It is reported that the Pittsburg firemen have 
secretly organized a union, and have applied for and received a 
charter from the American Federation of Labor, and that the 
Allegheny fire department is about to follow suit. In the light 
of these facts the subject calls for the earnest attention of 
municipalities, underwriters and propertyowners to the end 
that means may be adopted looking toward the elimination of 
a danger which threatens to prove of the utmost magnitude. 





T is to be hoped that the Insurance Commissioners and other 
representatives of State Insurance Departments, who are 
assembled in convention at Baltimore this week, have carefully 
read the article by Charlton T. Lewis, printed in The Weekly 
Underwriter last week, on State supervision. The subject 
was discussed at the recent session of the Actuarial Congress, 
and the article by Mr. Lewis fairly supplements the views ex- 
pressed by several of the delegates to that Congress. In brief, 
Mr. Lewis holds that special legislation and State supervision 
have done more harm than good to legitimate insurance by 
reason of laws that seek to control the right of individuals to 
make contracts, and the extra official intermeddling with the 
business by State insurance officials. Admitting that State 
supervision has been of occasional service in the prevention or 
suppression of insurance frauds, Mr. Lewis points to the fact 
of deserving and solvent companies driven to the wall and 
their policyholders defrauded through the arbitrary acts of 
State insurance officials. He“also alludes to the innumerable 
cases of blackmailing companies by persons representing In- 
surance Departments. The remedy for the evils of State 
supervision, Mr. Lewis thinks, lies in the establishment of a 
Federal Bureau of Insurance, governed by reasonable regula- 
tions, and intelligently administered, but admits that the pros- 
pect of obtaining legislation to that end is far off, for reasons 
that appear to be insuperable. Every person at all familiar 
with the laws of the different States that attempt the regula- 
tion of the insurance business, and the administration of the 
several State Departments, are aware that the laws are burden- 
some, most of them unnecessary, and that they are enacted by 
legislators unfamiliar with the business, and that in many in- 
stances the State insurance officials have largely exceeded 
their authority, often from corrupt motives. It is a rare ex- 
ception when an Insurance Commissioner has received his ap- 
pointment because of his knowledge of insurance, or because 
of his especial fitness for the position. Such offices are re- 
garded as the perquisites of the political party in power, and: 
are given to men as rewards for services rendered to the party 
or to the appointing power. The business of insurance is 
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purely a matter of contract between corporations and their 
patrons, and should no more be subject to discriminating leg- 
islation and oppressive regulations than is the business of 
other corporations. All that the public requires to know re- 
garding any of them is that they are solvent, are intelligently 
and honestly managed, and deserving of confidence. This 
is accomplished by the annual reports made by the companies 
to designated officials, and the requirement for such reports 
should never be abrogated. Publicity regarding corporative 
transactions and their financial standing is the surest safe- 
guard the public can have. Laws that impose burdens of 
taxation and arbitrary restrictions upon the free prosecu- 
tion of the business of insurance are discriminating against 
legitimate enterprises, calculated to restrict competition, 
and to substitute the judgment of a single State official 
for that of the persons directly interested in insurance 
contracts. Under existing laws, some State insurance of- 
ficials have more power conferred upon them as regards in- 
surance interests than is given to the President of the United 
States in any instance, and in the hands of ignorant or corrupt 
men such power is exercised too often for private gain. If 
Federal supervision, under reasonable laws and regulations, 
ever becomes a fixed fact, it will be because of the abuses that 
have grown up under our present system of insurance super- 
vision by forty-four different States. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 


Thomas E. Gallagher of Chicago, Ill., general agent of the tna 
of Hartford, was among the recent visitors to the city. 


T. D. Belfield, formerly manager of the Imperial of London, is 
leaving for Mexico, and from there will go to the West Indies. 


George T. Cram, president of the American Central of St. Louis. 
Mo., was in town last week. 


Cornelius Du Bois, of Frank & Du Bois, sailed for Southampton 
last week on the “Kronprinz Wilhelm.” 


Eugene Cary, Western general agent of the German-American, has 
returned home. He was on a visit to President Kremer. 


H. N. Vedder & Co., who are organizing the Economic Fire In- 
surance Company, state that the new company will be a strictly tariff 
institution, will pay brokerage commissions to brokers and agents, 
and will write lines of $10,000 to $50,000 on mercantile and manufac- 
turing properties only. It is proposed, however, to operate the com- 
pany without a full fledged agency system, accepting business through 
the United States and Canada. The proposed capital and surplus 
($300,000 each) have not yet been fully subscribed, and no date has 
been fixed for the commencement of business. No officers have yet 
been elected. 


Paul E. Rasor, formerly United States manager of the Magdeburg 
Fire, has been appointed United States manager of the Moscow Fire, 
with headquarters in New York. The Mercantile Trust Company 
will act as trustee for the company. Mr. Rasor will also represent in 
this country the firms of Hollitscher & Middleton of London, England, 
and Heckscher & Gottlieb of Berlin and Vienna. 

Henry Evans, president of the Continental, has returned from his 
visit to the Western department. 

It was learned a few days ago that the shortage in the accounts of 
Cashier Scott in the London Assurance amounts, approximately, to 
$25,000. The alleged misappropriations of Scott appears to have 
been going on for eight years or so, and no indications are as yet 
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He was 





available showing how the money was spent by him. 
bonded for $1000. 


To-day marks the beginning of October and the commencement 
of the regular fall trade and the activity naturally incident thereto. 
And yet there is a continued complaint of dullness, not only as to new 
business but even the renewal of expiring lines. Many prominent 
brokers tell of reduced orders for October expirations. 


As to insurances on projected buildings, under contract to be 
finished this fall (aggregating according to experts between thirty 
and fifty million dollars) these are actually at a standstill. Binders 
which were signed some weeks ago on structures upon which loans 
were made remain in the “waiting” files of companies, resting there 
until the labor troubles are straightened out. 


A prominent importing firm dropped over $40,000 of expiring lines 
in one of the Hudson River Railroad stores this week. 


J. H. Carr, secretary of the Citizens of St. Louis, was in town this 
week. 


Storage offerings have been flat this week except for a little amount 
of energy shown in cotton and coffee. This, however, was occasioned 
by some changes in ownership, thus causing several opportunities for 
placing new lines. 


Circular No. 545 advises members that the brokerage certificates of 
Harold H. Rich and Charles Schley have been revoked. 


A new brokerage firm will soon enter upon its career. Sam Metzger, 
for many years associated with P. C. Ralli & Co., has united with 
Sandford E. Gee, a retired merchant. The concern will operate under 
the name of Sandford E. Gee & Co., and handle their accounts 
through Dutcher & Edmister, 58 William street. 


H. N. Vedder & Co. of New York city has been incorporated to 
transact an insurance agency business, with a capital of $100,000. 
The directors are: H. N. Vedder, H. L. Vedder and S. E. Laird. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 


President John A. McCall of the New York Life sailed last week on 
the “Oceanic” for Europe. 


It is said that the late ex-Senator Frederick S. Gibbs carried 
$150,000 of life insurance. 

The Casualty Company of America, located at Nos. 52 and 54 
William street, New York, began business on September 28 last, 
writing the following lines of insurance: Liability, boiler, accident, 
health, disability and plate glass. Its capital and surplus amount to 
$750,000. Andrew Freedman is president, and E. W. De Leon is 
vice-president and manager of the Casualty Company of America. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 

Over 300 risks have thus far been reported under the surplus line 
law by the Chicago agents specially licensed to place excess lines. 
This number does not, of course, include the various risks placed by 
the assured direct with outside companies, the law being a permis- 
sive one and not at all necessary. It is generally assumed that if an 
admitted company declines a risk -ecause it deems the rate inade- 
quate, the business is regarded as “surplus,” whereas many companies 
in the home field might be willing to carry lines at adequate prices. 


The new law also leaves in doubt the question of placing lines with 
Lloyds. Under the decision of our Illinois Supreme Court the 
placing of risks with Lloyds has always been left “wide open,” but 
some seem to be of the opinion that such business now falls within the 
scope of the new enactment and should be reported, as are risks 
placed with stock companies. It is clear that what Illinois really 
needs is not a surplus line law for benefiting a handful of brokers, 
but a law which will safeguard the public against Lloyds and indi- 
vidual underwriters of the cheap and nasty order. 


It is reported that an Eastern insurance company proposes to in- 
sure a street railway company against loss through “knocking-down” 
conductors. Possibly this company might also be willing to insuré 
the Chicago Underwriters Association against rebating brokers and 
excess commission paying agents, with a guaranty that the amount 
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of damages in any one year should at least equal a sum sufficient to 
give an annual banquet. 

The Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest will not give 
a banquet this year, as the custom of various companies in feasting 
groups of their own field men has.served to make the general banquet 
suggestion less welcome than in former years. 


Among recent innovations is a suggestion that sidewalks be ex- 
cluded from the customary form used for insuring business buildings 
so that the eighty per cent coinsurance clause shall be construed as 
relating only to values exclusive of sidewalk and foundations. 


The larger agencies are again recognized in the recommendation of 
the nominating committee for the election of three members of the 
executive committee to be voted upon this month, Moore, Janes, 
Lyman & Herrick, Fred S. James & Co. and the Home of New York 
being the offices favored. 

Two live topics that are not on the programme of the National 
Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents are those relating to the 
education of the local agent and the position of the agent in local 
associations. The captions themselves are suggestive as indicating 
in what respect the work of the national body can be one of real 
co-operation with the mission of the companies themselves. The 
tendency toward the qualified agent should be accelerated, and the 
position of such agents in a local board not suffered to be antagon- 
ized by elective methods which savor of ring rule. 


Municipal fire insurance is again in the air, more especially in 
England and Canada, where the suspicion of “graft” is about as 
strong as elsewhere. Such a scheme would be very welcome in 
Chicago just now, in view of the fact that there are so many hun- 
dreds of risks unable to buy sufficient insurance. Indeed, even a 
Common Council Llcyds could do some business at the present time. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents will be held at the United States Hotel, 
Boston, at one o’clock, Saturday, October 3. The business session 
will be preceded by a formal dinner. 

Secretary Osborne Howes, of the Boston Board of Fire Under- 
writers, has returned from an extended European tour, and Assistant 
Secretary F. E. Cabot has returned from a successful sporting trip in 
Maine. 

Starkweather & Shepley of Providence secured a plum when they 
obtained the entire line of insurance on the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad system. 

Edward B. Cowles, of Field & Cowles, has returned from an ex- 
tended trip, visiting the agents of his house in Connecticut. 


Bernard Faymonville, vice-president of the Firemans Fund, has 
been visiting in Boston. 


The Governor and Council, Thursday, rejected the applications for 
the pardon of Fred E. Roberts and Charles E. Hammond, who are 
serving sentences in the Massachusetts State prison, at Charleston, 
for burning a building for the purpose of defrauding insurance com- 
panies. This case was about the most bare-faced and clumsily 
executed scheme of the kind ever perpetrated in this State. Deputy 
State Fire Marshal Shaw strongly opposed granting pardons to the 
men, and the executive department agreed with him. 


One share of the stock of the National Fire of Hartford sold at 
auction, in Boston, the past week at 32114, and ten shares of the 
7Etna of Hartford sold at 310, the latter ex-dividend. 


Insurance Commissioner Cutting and Deputy Hardison are in 
Baltimore, in attendance upon the convention of insurance com- 
missioners. 

Life and Casualty Notes. 


C. T. Leviness, manager and general agent for Maryland, North 
and South Carolina, has been in Boston recruiting men to work for 
his company, the Bankers Life, in the Southern field. 


Robert A. Boit has been appointed general agent for Boston and 
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vicinity of the Title Guaranty and Trust Company of Scranton, Pa., 
recently admitted:-to Massachusetts, and Franklin T. Hammond, of 
the law firm of Hallowell & Hammond, will be the company’s 
counsel. 


Thursday and Friday of the present week the committee appointed 
by the Governor, in pursuance of a legislative order, will meet at the 
State House to consider the question of the relations between em- 
ployer and employee, “employers liability, disability or pension funds 
and workingmen’s insurance.” The committee consists of Carroll 
D. Wright of Worcester, Henry Sterling of Medford, Royal Rob- 
bins of Beverly, Davis R. Dewey of Brookline and William N. 
Osgood of Lowell. 


NOTES FRO’ PHILADELPHIA. 


The secret of the visit to Chicago last week of John Wanamaker, 
the prominent Philadelphia ‘merchant, leaked out when he started 
East with Architect D. H. Burnham and his manager, E. R. Graham. 
Mr. Burnham, who designed the new store for Marshall Field of 
Chicago, has been selected by Mr. Wanamaker to complete the details 
for his new buildings in this city and New York. It is said that the 
Philadelphia store, which will cover a ground area 500 by 250 feet, 
and be twelve stories high, will be of fireproof construction and 
sprinkled, and if this idea is carried out it will, using the words of a 
prominent underwriter here, ‘Illustrate how a large department store 
can lessen the conflagration hazard rather than increase it and stir 
up a whole community, like was done over a year ago in this city 
to the detriment of itself, the city and the insurance companies.” 


Eugene J. Caraher, of E’ J. Caraher & Sons, brokers and agents, 
who has been abroad for nearly a year past with his wife and daugh- 
ters, returned last week much benefited by his long rest. 

Charles Farnum, the prominent broker, who has been spending the 
summer with his daughters at Murray Bay, Canada, has returned to 
his residence at Merion. 


The Sea and Lake of Chicago has been elected to membership in 
the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association. 


As to the month of September, leading agencies report that it can 
be classed as one of the most profitable months of the year to date— 
the losses having been remarkably light. Premium receipts, how- 
ever, in the same agencies show a decided falling off as compared 
with September, 1902, and those in a position to know express them- 
selves as satisfied that while a portion of this shrinkage is due to the 
amount of business being absorbed by the new companies in the field, 
a large part of it is due to an actual shrinking in the demand for 
insurance. One agent, who looks on the bright side of the situation, 
says: 

In spite of the falling off in premiums the loss ratio remains un- 
usually light, and if anything like the same percentage can be main- 
tained until the close of the year the average percentage oi profit 
ought to be upward of twenty per cent, and there can be no kick 
coming from the companies on such a showing. 

The question has been asked why William McDevitt, the Phila- 
delphia Fire Underwriters Association’s expert on such matters, was 
not present at the tests of a compound which it is claimed will make 
gasolene and kerosene oils non-explosive, the particulars of which 
tests were noted in last week’s issue of THE SpEcTATOR. From what 
can be gathered, however, his presence would not have done the 
manufacturers of the compound much good, as a subsequent demon- 
stration, which took place before him, did not gain his endorsement. 
It is said that the only test which he saw was the igniting of the 
fluid in two bottles and pouring from one to the other. Mr. 
McDevitt claimed there would be no particular risk attached to this 
demonstration if the compound had not been added, and proved his 
contention by accomplishing the same feat, using the plain gasolene. 
He says: 

It is a well-known fact that gasolene oil will not explode, but that 
the vapor is highly explosive, and that in a private test of the ex- 
plosive properties of the vapor from gasolene oil in which this com- 


pound had been added, he blew to atoms the vessel containing the 
mixture. 
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Circular No. 121 of the Philadelphia Suburban Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, dated September 26, 1903, is as follows: 
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On and after November 1, 1903, privilege to use electricity for light 
or power will not be permitted on policy forms covering in or on 
property located in Camden, Camden County, N. J., unless a certifi- 
cate of approval of the Underwriters Association of the Middle 
Department has been issued and is now in force, or a certificate oi 
approval of the Philadelphia Suburban Underwriters Association is 
obtained or all specific and minimum rates advanced twenty-five 
per cent. 


In spite’of the protests of some of the local boards or agents the 
same association is at work inspecting electric installations in various 
towns in its territory, and has begun issuing circulars calling the 
attention of companies and agents to specific risks where the elec- 
trical equipment is hazardous. 

The following companies have been added to the list of signers of 
the Philadelphia Suburban Underwriters Association compact: 
Allegheny Fire of Allegheny City, Pa.; Federal of Jersey City, N. J.; 
German Fire, of Wheeling, W. Va.; India Mutual of Boston, Mass. ; 
Lebanon County Mutual of Lebanon, Pa., and the Sea and Lake of 
Chicago. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

In a circular letter to insurance men in this city the Universal 
Indemnity Company of Syracuse, N. Y., says that it has just been 
admitted to this State and wants agents. 

E. Russell Purvis has been appointed general agent of the Com- 
monwealth branch of the Fidelity Mutual Life. 

The notice of a cut averaging ten per cent in the price of the pro- 
duct of American plate glass manufactories, is a small grain of 
comfort to plate glass underwriters in this city, whose premium ac- 
counts are beginning to suffer perceptibly on account of the reduction 
in rates, due to the cut-throat tactics being carried on in that branch 
of the insurance business in Philadelphia at present. 


On Friday Judge Wiltbank, in Common Pleas Court No. 2, decided 
in favor of the Provident Life and Trust in the litigation over the 
liability of the company to taxation upon its insurance assets. The 
company urged that the State had no right to tax anything but its 
capital stock and $6,425,742 held as trustees. Similar proceedings 
were brought by the Commonwealth against the company in reference 
to taxes for 1898 in the Dauphin County Court, the company having 
appealed from the decision of the assessors. That tribunal decided 
that the insurance assets of the company formed vo part of its capital 
stock or general assets. The State contended that under the ruling 
these assets were subject to taxation as personal property. As the 
Provident Life and Trust Company is the only corporation in the 
State doing jointly a life insurance and a banking or “trust’”’ business 
it is unique in its position under the taxation laws governing cor- 
porations. 





CASUALTY INSURANCE. 


—The Title Guarantee and Trust of Scranton has entered Vermont. 

—The Casualty Company of America has applied for admission to 
Michigan. 

—Wm. H. Kern has resigned the California general agency for the 
Maryland Casualty. : 

—The Bankers Surety of Cleveland has secured the $1,000,000 risk of 
the Security Warehousing Company of New York. 


—The General Accident of Philadelphia has opened an office at Ansonia, 
Conn., in charge of H. B. Goodsell, as district manager. 


—B. Lowenmeyer, former Chicago manager for the Commercial Acci- 
dent of Philadelphia, is now special agency representative in New York 
and Pennsylvania. 


—The Union Casualty and Surety has terminated its contract with the 


Security Company of North America, through which the Union Casualty’s 
coupon business was handled. 


—In the city of Metz, France, there is a company which insures cattle 
selected for slaughter from rejection by the government inspectors. The 
company insures bulls and oxen for a premium of 75 cents; cows, $1; 
calves, 50 cents, and hogs, 30 cents. In case of rejection the company 
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pays an indemnity equal to the full value of the animal or the value of 
the part confiscated, including all expenses incurred. 

—The A2tna Indemnity has secured W. B. Bell at Belis, Tenn., and 
Wilkerson & Fisher at Jackson. P. M. Estes is attorney and resident 
assistant secretary for the State. 


—The Maryland Casualty has appointed George W. Havens, who has 
been with John C. Paige & Co. of Boston, its salaried resident manager 
for Boston and vicinity. 


—E. L. Carter of Steubenville, Ohio, has sold his agency to City Auditor 
Frank S. King. Besides a number of fire companies, Mr. Carter repre- 
sents the Metropolitan Plate Glass, New Amsterdam Casualty and tna 
Life. 


—The Wisconsin Department has taken up the matter of liability re- 
serves, and will ask the companies for such information as will enable 
the Department to compute proper reserves for contingent liability on 
unsettled claims. 


—During one day centennial week, which is to be celebrated this month. 
Harry W. Overman & Co., Chicago, general agents of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company, will entertain a number of their agents and brokers. A 
fine programme has been arranged. 


—Francis M. Street, general agent for the Union Casualty and Surety 
Company at Butte, Mcnt., has made arrangements with Reynolds & 
McDowell of Buite to take the general agency, with Mr. Street as man- 
ager of the accident and health departments. 


—Attorney-General Douglass has furnished Insurance Commissioner 
Dearth of Minnesota with an opinion, in which he holds that physicians’ 
indemnity companies which insure oniy against costs and attorneys’ 
fees, and not against judgments, are not insurance companies. 


—July embezzlements, as collated by the fidelity department of the 
Fidelity and Casualty of New York, indicate defalcations as follows: 
Banks, $63,125; benevolent institutions and associations, $5060: building 
and loan associations, $17,032; Federal and State, $3,800; firms and corpo- 
rations, $184,758; insurance companies, $8,870; municipal, $25,000; trans- 
portation companies, $21,025; miscellaneous, $14,581; total, $343,251. 


—A device has been irstalled on the lines of the Boston and Worcester 
Street Railway by which the dispatcher can turn off the current on the 
entire system by the use of one button set in his desk. As the dis- 
patcher knows the location of each car, any misunderstanding of orders 
which might result seriously can be immediately nullified by turnirg off 
the power upon the whole line until the difficulty has been straightened 
out. 


—Agency appointments: J. W. Bachman, extra special agent in the 
Buffalo office, for work outside the city, tna Life; Scruggs & Smith of 
Dallas, Tex., general agents for Texas, Oklahoma and Indian Territory: 
Thomas E. Dugan of Louisville, general agent for Kentucky; Malone 
Real Estate and Insurance Company of Birmingham, general agents for 
Alabama; Emery & Norton of New Orlezns, general agents for Louisiana 
and Southern Mississippi; X. B. Drex:lius & Co. of Cincinnati, general 
agents for Ohio; R. 8. Brannen of Denver, general agent for Colorado: 
Fred W. Shafer of Kansas City, general agent for Western Missouri, 
Kansas and Arkansas; Rosaelein & Robyn of St. Louis, general agents for 
Eastern Missouri; Detroit Insurance Agency, Detroit, general agents for 
Michigan, Casualty Company of America: John C. Whitner & Co., general 
agents for Georgia, North and South Carolina and Florida, London Guar- 
antee and Accident; W. H. Hawkins, district manager in Western Michi- 
gan, United States Health and Accident; J. C. McCormick, Michigan 
State manager, National Protective Company; John W. Howard, manager 
liability department at Columbus, Ohio, Travelers; E. D. Baldman, super- 
visor of agencies for the accident department of the Travelers in Ohio, 
West Virginia and Western Pennsylvania; Smith & Wilcox of Buffalo, 
N. Y., agents, Casualty Company of America; D. T. Hall of Buffalo, N. Y., 
special agent, Travelers; R. A. Boit, general agent for Boston and 
vicinity, Title Guarantee and Trust of Scranton; C. B. Perry & Sons of 
Keene, N. H., general agents in Vermont, Maryland Casualty. 


the Century for October is a sportsman’s number, containing articles on 
field sports in France, Great Britain and America. The frontispiece of this num- 
ber is “The Old and New Type of Sportsman.” There are three articles by 
United States government officers. General Greely writes of ““The Signal Corps 
in War Time;’”? Hon. W. R. Merriam on “The Census of Foreign Countries,” 
and Dr. L. O. Howard gives an account of the recent experiments determining 
the relation between yellow fever and the mosquito. Other articles are “The 
Destruction of Philae,” by Alonzo Clark Robinson; “The New Woman in 
Turkey,” by Anna Bowman Dodd, and “Anecdotes of Lechetizky,” by the 
Comtesse Angele Patocka. The fiction and editorial departments are replete with 
interest, as usual. 
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THE MIDDLE STATES. 


Son of Gage E. Tarbell Injured. 


SwirT TARBELL, the twenty-year-old son of Gage E. Tarbell, vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, was seriously injured on 
the 27th inst., as the result of an assau!t made upon him and two friends 
by Arthur Mount, keeper of an inn at Monmouth Junction, N. J. The 
three young men, all students at Princeton University, went for a horse- 
back ride,-and stopped at Mount’s inn. It is said an altercation arose 
over a cloth which young Tarbell placed under the saddle of his 
horse to cover a sore on the animal’s back. During the trouble Mount 
struck Tarbell with a piece of wagon shaft, rendering the latter uncon- 
scious. His right eye was badly cut, .he wound growing in seriousness, 
and Mr. Tarbell, Sr., was sent for. He brought his son to the Eye and 
Ear Infirmary in this city, where it is feared that the young man wili 
lose the sight of his rlght eye. 





Convention of the New York Life $200,000 Club. 

THE seventh annual ccnvention of the $200,000 Club of the New York 
Life was held at the Antlers Hotel, olorado Springs, Col., September 
16-20. This club of the largest producers of the New York Life first 
gathered together six years ago. At that meeting there were present 
twenty-six men from the Central Staies. At the recent convention this 
number had grown to 202 members, from all parts of the United States, 
a magnificent corps of men who paid for $51,503,380 of insurance during 
the preceding club year. The only woman member of the club is Miss 
J. F. Niccolls of Chicago. The guests of ike club on this occasion from the 
home office were George W. Perkins, Thomas A. Buckner, Edward R. 
Perkins, Rufus W. Weeks, Dr. S. O. Vanderpoel, George W. Hubbell and 
Dr. William Stoddart. Other guests were Adolph Davidson, New York 
Life actuary in France; M. Tardit and G. Coquerel, representatives of 
the French government. On the basis of the largest production of busi- 
ness during the preceding year, W. Horace Locher of St. Louis was 
elected president for one year. Only »x-presidents are barred from this 
office. Mr. Locher is but thirty-four years of age, and joined the New 
York Life January 25, 1898. He has been a member of the $200,000 Club 
ever since that time, but during the past club year jumped from an aver- 
age annual production of about $280,000 tc an astounding personal record 
of $930,000 of paid-for business. Close behind Mr. Locher came Albert 
McClave, one of the inspectors of agenzies in New York city. Outside 
of his duties in this work, Mr. McClave produced $915,000 of paid business 
for the year. On the strength of this showing, Mr. McClave was elected 
first of the five vice-presidents at large. Others elected to this office 
were: C. H. Adams, Independence branch, Philadelphia; D. C. Hillegass 
of the same branch; William Grauer, Aitcona branch, Pennsylvania; H. 
B. Overesch, Indiana branch. In addition, two vice-presidents were 
chosen from each of the nine great departments, and a board of directors 
of eleven men. During the convention the by-laws were changed and 
three new departments created, making twelve in all. This makes thirty 
official positions open to members during the ensuing year, each of which 
carries, in addition to the prestige obtained, a valuable special prize. 
Also the company offers to the club member who, during the club year 
ending June 30, 1904, produces and pays for the largest volume of per- 
sonal business, under club rules, a trip to Europe next summer as repre- 
sentative for the company and the club to attend the European meetings 
of the German 200,000 Marks Club, the English £10,000 Club and the 
French 250,000 Franc Club. The four days of the convention included a 
number of special features. Wednesday two business sessions were held, 
and two other sessions on Friday and Saturday mornings. The re- 
mainder of the time was given over to sight-seeing of near-by points. 
Thursday was spent at the great miniug camp of Cripple Creek, ending 
on the return with a vaudeville entertainment by members in the Antlers 
Hotel. On Saturday afternoon the members took a railroad trip to the 
summit of renowned Pike’s Peak. On Friday a carriage drive carried the 
members through the ‘‘Garden of the Gods, to the Manitou Springs and 
other local points of interest. Sunday morning was passed in seeing 
Denver, and the return for home began at 3 P. M. 





The Columbia Life Insurance Company. 
REGARDING the progress of the new Columbia Life of Cincinnati, which 
began issuing policies four months ago, Felix G. Cross, president, makes 
the following statement to a representative of THE SPECTATOR: 


We do not expect to write a large business during the next twelve 
months, but we hope to write a business which will prove to be profitable 
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to all concerned. We now have twenty-one agents under contract, and 
they are all working on a commission basis. We will probably have more 
than fifty enrolled as agents before the end of the year. Walter Jacobi, 
who has for years been one of the leading agents of the Mutual Life in 
Cleveland, entered the service of the Columbia Life a few weeks ago, and 
he has promised to furnish us a quarter of a million of insurance by 
January 1, and, as he has five agents working under him, I think he will 
do so. Mr. Jacobi was general agent cf the Germania Life for several 
years before he entered the service of the Mutual Life. Col. David R. 
Hunt of Toledo, who was for fifteen years the home office special for the 
Union Central Life, is now the home »ffice special of the Columbia Life. 
The colonel will have charge of the Toledo office, and will travel in Ohio 
more or less under the direction of the company. R. S. Dunham is our 
manager in Columbus, and we have quite a number of agents operating in 
Cincinnati and other parts of Southern Ohio. Our prospects are splendid, 
and we will write a satisfactory amount of business during the next four 
months. The stock of this company ‘vas sold at a premium of twenty- 
five per cent, and no commission was paid to any banker or broker for 
assistance. 





Middle States Life and Casualty Notes. 
Kk. E. Rogers of Buffalo has been chosen president of the National Protective 
Legion of Waverly, N. Y. 

—The Provident Savings Life has opened an agency at Auburn, N. Y., with 
John P. Hennessy in charge. 

—Walter S. Huntley of Baltimore has left the New York Life to take the Mary- 
land agency for the Prudential. His offices are in the Union Trust building. 

—M. F. Walsh, agency director for the New York Life at Albany, and member 
of that company’s $200,000 Club, has, during the past twelve months, produced 
$300,000 in personal business. 

—In a circular letter addressed to the field force, under date of September 21, 
Vice-President Leslie D. Wood of the Prudential thus describes their achieve- 
ments during the year: ‘Having recently examined the records made in both 
branches of the business during the current year it gives me pleasure to extend 
to the field force the congratulations of the company, for the splendid results ob- 
tained. We have beaten any previous Prudertial achievement for a correspond- 
ing period, and trust that you will do equally as well during the last quarter.” 


Middle States Fire Insurance Notes. 
—Norman L. Bates of Oswego, N. Y., has sold kis insurance business to James 
I’. Doyle. 

—The Royal Exchange of London has appointed Flindell & Co., its sole agents 
for Newark, N. J. 

—The Security of New Haven has appointed James S. Young & Co. its sole 
agents for Philadelphia and vicinity. 

—Harold E. Gillingham of Philadelphia assures customers, present and pros- 
pective, that his door is always open to them. He sells sound insurance. 

—The Mercantile Co-operative Fire of Greene County has been organized, with 
headquarters at Catskill, N. Y. The officers are: W. W. Bennett, president, and 
George S. Harding, secretary. 

—Turner Young & Co. of Syracuse has been incorporated to do a general in- 
surance business, with a capital of $15,000. The directors are: Everett P. Turner, 
W. C. Young, R. C. Turner, Lewis P. Smith and John J. Lass. 

—The Pittsburg Adjustment Company is in process of organization by Francis 
J. Torrance, John G. Holmes, C. M. Logue and F. G. Sauer. The company is to 
have a capital of $5000, and will adjust losses for the insured. 

—The International Insurance Advisory Corporation of America has been in- 
corporated, with a capital of $500,000. The incorporators are Henry W. Jodine, 
Scranton, Pa.; C. H. Phillips, Pittsburg, Pa.; C. W. Milville, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Charles M. Slocum, notice of whose retirement as assistant manager of the 
Aachen and Munich of Aix la Chapelle was given in last week’s issue of THE 
SPECTATOR, is’pushing the organization of a fire company to have a capital of $200,- 
000, with head offices in Jersey City. 





THE WEST. 


Annuai Meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest. 
Sessions of the above-named organization began in Chicago on Tues- 
day last, and continued through Wednesday. Below will be found liberal 
excerpts from the president’s address, and a few of the papers pre- 
sented, in addition to the annual address, which was this year delivered 
by John H. Washburn, president of the Home Insurance Company of 
New York. 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT JOHN MARSHALL, JR. 

After welcoming the delegates, ladies, company officials and jour- 
nalists, and extending the privileges of the floor to all, Mr. Marshall 
paid tribute to the founders of the association and to the good work 
done by them and their successors. He referred to the increase in 


membership (which is now greater than ever before), appointed com- 
mittees on resolutions upon deceased members, made sorrowful refer- 
ence to the dead, and then said: 

During the year 1902 the companies as a rule fared well, the balance 
being generally on the right side of the ledger—and the experience thus 
far this year has afforded most companies pleasant reading. The fire 
losses of the United States and Canada, on the best information obtain- 
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able up to September 1, 1903, were practically the same as they were 
for the same period of 1902. "The past year and a half is the first time 
in many years that companies have made money, but corporations, like 
individuals, do not appear to stand prosperity. Already unmistakable 
signs of disintegration have set in, and a letting down of the bars is 
noticed all along the line. 

When the flat advance of last year was put into effect, everybody 
thought it would tend to stop the demoralization that threatened ruin 
to the insurance business. For a time the movement received general 
and apparently effective support, and it was an easy matter to obtain 
co-operation. The increased revenue placed the business upon a paying 
basis, and induced many companies who had decided to reinsure and 
quit, to reconsider their decision. These companies have remained ac- 
tive competitors ever since, and while we believe the field is large 
enough for all and plenty of business to be had along legitimate lines, 
there are companies to-day seeking business by methods which, to say 
the least, are questionable—companies who give their agents at least 
tacit, if not open, consent to offer their policies at inadequate rates, 
and who seem perfectly satisfied to let matters rest until they are dis- 
covered and called to time. This lack of co-operation is noticeable in 
many Western States, and it does not seem fair or right that these 
States should enjoy lower rates than other States, where a higher grade 
of good faith and common honesty prevails among the underwriters. 

Uniform practice in relation to the fire hazard must be had in all 
States, and unless this can be maintained, demoralization and rate cut- 
ting are bound to bring disaster. 

Let the utmost good faith, confidence and co-operation prevail in this 
association with all classes of companies, and I am sure that we can 
accomplish a great deal during the present prosperous condition of our 
business, and I am confident that our business will be placed upon a 
plane that will command the respect of all. 

If companies wink at irregularities, and do not hold their agents in 
check, but allow them to persistently shade rates, issue loose policy 
forms and permits, it does not take a prophet or son of a prophet to 
tell what the result will be, for it is certain to bring about in a few 
months disaster that it may take years to repair. 

Since the last annual meeting legislatures have met ea adjourned in 
nearly all the States in which most of the membership of this organiza- 
tion is engaged, and I am happy to state that with one exception—the 
anti-compact law of South Dakota—no new laws especially inimical to 
insurance interests were passed. It is proper to state at this time that 
there is probably a better public sentiment regarding fire insurance 
existing to-day than ever before, as proof of which I beg to refer you 
to some favorable changes passed by the last legislatures in the States 
of Minnesota, Ohio and Indiana, and the less aggressive action in the 
legislatures of the other States. This happy result is largely due to 
the splendid work done by the field men and company officials, assisted 
by the local agents, who personally took up the work and individually 
canvassed the situation with members of the various _lesisiatures, and 
impressed them with the justice of our cause. * * 

The favorable results attending the operation of our business for the 
past few years I believe are not entirely due to changed business con- 
ditions, but are largely the result of the work of the various inspection 
bureaus, better building laws, the enforcement of ordinances regarding 
the use of electricity, the sale of gasoline and acetylene, the removal of 
fire hazards, better fire resisting construction, the work of the various 
fire protection and engineering committees, and improvement in the 
efficiency of fire departments. All of these have helped to bring about 
the changed conditions in our business, and the entire credit is due to 
fire underwriters, for they are the people who are directly interested in 
this work, and by their methods and co-operation have created these 
new agencies for lessening the fire waste. 

The application of the new schedule has gone steadily on, and while 
admitting that it is not a perfect system, I believe in it most thoroughly, 
and it is by far the best means we have to-day of estimating the cost 
of insurance. The agent should become familiar with it, and have faith 
in it, and be able to give a reason for it. There should be no secrecy 
about the schedule. Its principal object is to improve conditions, and 
not to increase rates. It should be impressed upon the assured that the 
question of rate is largely in his hands, and if the advice is ignored, he 
certainly cannot find fault with the agent or the company if his rate is 
advanced. The application of the schedule has helped largely to reduce 
the fire waste—it has been the means of calling the assured’s attention 
to the defects in his risk. It has also been the means of interesting city 
and fire department officials in making inspections and securing correc- 
tion in defects, and moulding public sentiment, so that the way has 
been cleared for the passing of more stringent building laws and their 
enforcement. 

The constantly growing importance of the technical branch of our 
profession has been given emphasis during the past year by the number 
of important additions to this branch of the work. The meeting of the 
National Fire Protection Association held in Chicago in May, attended 
as it was by the representatives of every underwriters association of 
importance in the country, gave renewed evidence of the ability of as- 
sociations of this character to handle the engineering branch of our 
business in a manner gratifying to all the interests affected, and to se- 
cure uniformity of practice in all sections of the country. It is gratify- 
ing to us that the leading technical institutes of learing in the West 
should be the first to recognize the profession of fire protection and 
engineering in their curricula. 

The Underwriters Laboratories’ reports are also worthy of your at- 
tention in this connection, as coming from the one institution in the 
country maintained by the stock fire insurance companies for experi- 
mental and test work in connection with the engineering part of our 
business. * * #* 

Library.—In reading over the account of the Twentieth Anniversary 
of the New England Insurance Exchange, held last February, I was much 
impressed with the paper entitled ‘“‘The Insurance Library Association,” 
delivered by Henry E. Hess. The New England Insurance Exchange 
takes great pride in its insurance library. 


I think it is safe to say that, without exception, the library of the 
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New England Insurance Exchange possesses the most complete collec- 
tion of fire insurance literature in the world. Members may inform 
themselves upon any question connected with the business, whether it 
be one of theory, practice, map location, adjustment, history, biography, 
law, hazards, statistics, definition, cause, prevention or result, and I 
know of no reason why the library of this association should not occupy 
the same dignified place as the one located in Boston. We certainly 
have a splendid nucleus for one, and I hope it will be put to practical 
use. You may not know it, but it is nevertheless a fact, that we can 
find out more about our library from the catalogue published by the In- 
surance Library Association of the New England Exchange than we can 
from our own records, and I indulge the hope that under the new by-laws 
that will be submitted at this meeting, the library committee will be 
given increased powers, so that they may be enabled to make this a 
live and practical adjunct of our association. To this end I recommend 
the appropriation of $1500, to be placed at once to the credit of the 
library committee, and that a committee be appointed to solicit from 
companies a like amount, as I am certain that if properly presented to 
them, it will be an easy matter to have a $3000 fund available. This 
recommendation is for a $1500 appropriation to be made out of the 
surplus that remains on hand at this time. * * * 

In conclusion, I beg leave to state that I believe in this association, 
and while it is true that it possesses no executive power, yet in its ad- 
visory capacity, its power for good is limitless. Great is its strength, 
and great, therefore, our responsibility. Well and faithfully has this 
responsibility been met in the past. I look forward with confident hope 
to what you will do in the future, and from my heart of hearts I bid you 
God-speed to-day, and wish for you, in the name of the great insurance 
interests of the country, a career of ever-increasing honor and useful- 
ness. 


The president’s address was followed by an address by John H. Wash- 
burn, president of the Home Insurance Company of New York, upon “The 
Underwriters’ Problem.” 

ADDRESS OF JOHN H. WASHBURN. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: When you honored me with an invita- 
tion to deliver the annual address at this time I hesitated about accept- 
ing it, for I did not feel that I had anything to say worthy of your atten- 
tion, and on an occasion like this no one ought to occupy your time unless 
he has a message of interest and importance toyou and to the underwriters 
of the country. While the matter was under consideration I was asked 
to talk for a few minutes to another association on the relations of in- 
surance to the community, and the train of thought thereby suggested 
seemed to furnish hints for an address to you. I cannot hope to offer 
you much in the way of novelty, but old ideas are sometimes suggestive 
when presented in an unaccustomed form. 

You have listened to addresses more or less eloquent and instructive 
on insurance in almost every guise, and the qualifications of a successful 
underwriter, and the condition and prcspects of insurance have heen 
discussed in your presence until it would seem that nothing new can be 
said upon the subject, and yet no other theme is suitable to this occasion 
and this assemblage. Limited thus as I am, I ask you to consider with 
me for a little while ‘‘The Underwriters’ Problem.” 

All trades and professions have their own problems, which must be 
wrought out if success is to be attained. Some are apparently simple 
and easy of solution, while others are so complicated as to call for the 
highest order of genius to grapple with them. While at first thought the 
underwriters’ problem may seem simple, hardly any can be presented 
which requires more thought and wisdom than that which confronts us 
daily. 

The banker must see to it that, while his capital is safely invested and 
earning an income, he is always ready to meet the claims of his de- 
positors, and that the various securities in which his funds are invested 
are available for immediate use and are maintaining their value in the 
fluctuations of the market. The merchant must keep his stock up to date 
and in accord with the needs, and the whims as well, of his customers; 
must take care that old, unsalable merchandise does not accumulate on 
his hands, and that bad debts do not absorb his profits. 

And so we might go on through all the trades and professions, and 
find that each has its own peculiar difficulties, and that the laborers in 
each regard their own as the most perplexing and difficult of solution. 
One of the first and greatest difficulties which confronts the underwriter 
is the general misconception of the nature and function of fire insurance. 
Some conceive it to be a mere gamble, where the underwriter makes a bet 
with his customer that certain property will not burn. If it burns he 
loses; if not, he wins. This would be irue if the insured could secure a 
policy on property which he did not own, or in which he had no interest, 
and thus valued policy laws, which find so much favor in many quarters, 
put insurance on a gambling basis. 

No, insurance is not a gamble, although it may have in it elements 
which are beyond the control of the underwriter, and something unfore- 
seen continually disturbs his calculations. 

As a general thing, the proportion of loss to the value of property in 
any country is much the same, the fluctuations from year to year being 
so inconsiderable that they can be fairly well provided for by the careful 
and experienced underwriter. I said as a general thing, but occasional 
large conflagrations disturb the most careful calculation, and must be 
taken into account by one who would make proper provision for con- 
tingencies. For this reason rates must be made not only high enough to 
meet current expenditures, but to allow something to be laid aside for 
those extraordinary occasions, which no foresight can predict, but which 
are sure to come—sometime. Nor is insurance a2 mere money making 
scheme, by which a few are to get rich at the expense of the many. It 
is true that the undertakings of various undergrounders and fakirs may 
be so characterized. But they do not furnish insurance, and are not in- 
tended to do so, but are organized and maintained solely for the benefit 
of their promoters. They may occasionally pay a loss, but only when a 
large return may be expected for a small outlay. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has declared that insurance is 
not commerce. Whether the same opinicn would be expressed now or 
not is by no means sure, but if not commerce it is one of the pillars on 
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which commerce rests. Without it credit would cease to be given, and , 


the business of the world would come to a sudden stop. No merchant or 
menufacturer could afford to risk his all, while his friends, no matter 
what their confidence in him, would not feel disposed to take the chances 
of loss by accidents which could not be foreseen. And. as the withdrawal 
of the protection afforded by insurance would be disastrous in the business 
world, so it would no less affect the comfort and happiness of every com 
munity. When the home or household belongings of a family are de- 
stroyed, of course the sympathy of neighbors and friends is aroused, and 
they are disposed to do what they can ror the unfortunate, but sympathy 
and charity do not take the place of that aid to which the holder of a 
policy of insurance is entitled under lis contract, and which he can 
claim without humiliation or any feeling of dependence upon the kind- 
ness of others. 

But insurance is not a creator or restorer of wealth, as many take it 
to be. Property destroyed is a loss to the world just as much when in- 
sured as when it has no such protection, although we often think and 
speak as if insurance made good any loss as far as it went, and the only 
real waste was of the excess beyond insurance. Of course, it is not neces- 
sary in this presence to emphasize this fact, but the error is so prevalent 
and widespread that a reference to it cannot be omitted when we are con- 
sidering what insurance is and what it is not. It is only too common to 
regard a loss by fire as only the excess over the amount recovered by way 
of insurance, in entire forgetfulness of the fact that insurance com- 
panies are only regulators and distributors. Their office is to collect 
small, in fact almost inappreciable, sums from unnumbered sources and 
to retain these amounts, trifling in themselves, hut immense in their 
aggregate, until the time of need, and then from the accumulated store 
to distribute what is required to relieve those who by the contribution of 
premiums have become entitled to such help. As the bee gathers the 
particles of honey from the flowers, which suffer no appreciable loss 
from such contribution, and stores the collection in the hive until the 
time of need arrives, so the insurance companies accumulate these trifling 
sums, received from one and another who do not feel the loss, until dis- 
aster comes, and the sufferers are relieved from the treasury where their 
small contributions have been preserved. 

And so insurance becomes an equalizer and regulator, applying its stores 
to alleviate the sufferings of the losers, to prevent the weight of disaster 
from crushing its victim, and distributing the loss over such a wide 
field that no individual is irreparably injured. As the fly-wheel regu- 
lates the machinery in the great manufactory, taking up the excess of 
power in case of breakage or sudden stoppage of machinery, and thereby 
preventing entire destruction of the works, so insurance comes in as an 
intermediary to relieve the strain of sudden calamity, and enable those 
who suffer to maintain their position in the business world and to enjoy 
the comforts of which they must otherwise be deprived. But the fly- 
wheel cannot be kept in operation without absorbing some of the power 
which would otherwise be applicable to propelling machinery. It re- 
quires so much of the power that there must be an increase in that 
direction or a reduction of the productive capacity of the establishment. 
But millowners and operators do not regard such power as wasted; 
Indeed, plans which did not provide for such a regulator would be dis- 
earded as absurd, and their designer would be called a madman. 

In the same way, insurance costs something. Its protection cannot be 
had without expense, and at this expenditure the public protests. It is 
a case where something is expected for nothing, and whatever is paid in 
this direction is regarded by too many as money thrown away. But 
is it wasted any more than the power used in running the fly-wheel in 
the factory is wasted? We hear men cemplaining that for years they 
have been paying premiums for which they have received no return, and 
grudging the amounts they have so disbursed, forgetting that all the 
time their interests have been protected, and that the premium so paid 
have been not hoarded, but used to alleviate the distress of others. 

In theory, mutual insurance is the perfect system, but experience has 
proved that, except in a limited territory and confined to a class of risks 
of like character, it has not been a success. It is a business whose suc- 
cessful management requires skill and trained men at the helm, such as 
mutual companies have not as a rule %een able to secure. It requires a 
concentration of authority which is not willingly conceded by a scattered 
body of policyholders, who cannot be expected to know, and, as expe- 
rience has shown, do not know, the needs of a business as intricate and 
complicated as is insurance in these days. 

In rural communities, where risks are small and scattered, the plan 
has had in some cases considerable success, though the failures have 
been many, and sufferers who depended upon these organizations for re- 
lief have found themselves leaning upon a broken reed, while to others, 
through ignorant miscalculation, that system has brought a series of 
assessments which have made insurance costly, indeed, and this condition 
has been emphasized when these small country companies have enlarged 
their operations and attempted to insure property in fields remote from 
their headquarters. 

Manufacturers’ mutual companies have, indeed, proved economical to 
their members, while furnishing thoroughly reliable protection, and so 
long as they confine themselves to a homogeneous class of property, the 
character, condition and ownership of which are known to the member- 
ship, they are likely to continue so to do, but there is becoming evident 
a tendency to expand, and reach after other classes of business not akin to 
that in which they have achieved success, which, if persisted in, will 
pretty surely bring to them the disaster which has befallen so many of 
their predecessors. 

And yet all insurance is mutual in fact, if not in name. The premium 
paid must in the end meet the losses, but the advantage of a capital 
stock is not only that it furnishes a security for the payment of losses far 
greater than that afforded by assessments upon policyholders, but that 
it puts the management of affairs in the kands of men selected and care- 
fully looked after by a body of stockholders whose pecuniary interest .is 
a guarantee that the affairs of the com»any will not be neglected. 

Of course, the capital is at the risk of the bysiness, and therefore 
entitled to some compensation for the hazard to which it is exposed. 
But for many years past it has in the aggregate received no return what- 
ever from the business for which it is pledged. Many companies have 





lost their all—others have gone on for years with no net income other 
than the interest earnings of the capital invested, being forced now and 
then to call upon their stockholders to make further advances to main- 
tain their existence, while a fortunate few have been so happy as to sup- 
plement their interest earnings by a profit on the insurance business 
proper. 

Under such conditions, and in view of the benefits of insurance to the 
community, one would expect it to be cherished and protected in every 
practicable way. Instead of this we find that there is no business so 
hampered by legislation, so burdened with taxation, so treated with 
suspicion and subjected to such abuse by courts and juries as is our own. 
We do not object to publicity, and what business is there whose transac- 
tions are so thoroughly exposed to public view? We do not object to 
bearing a proper share of public burdens, but why should insurance com- 
panies be singled out in State after State as specially doomed to bear 
extortionate taxes? It is right that supervision should be exercised to pre- 
vent imposition on the public, but why should insurance companies be 
subjected to costly and inquisitorial espionage? Their transactions are 
open to the public, and very seldom is anything learned by official visita- 
tions which was not known before or which might have been ascertained 
by a simple letter of inquiry. State supervision was inaugurated some 
fifty years ago with the best intentions, and with the purpose of holding 
insurance companies to the observance of the laws under which they are 
chartered, but with no thought of imposing undue burdens upon solvent 
and honest corporations. Now, however, every State has its Insurance 
Commissioner, in most cases appointed for political considerations, with- 
out any regard to his fitness for the position, and many of those so ap- 
pointed proceed to exploit their office for all that can be made out of it 
for themselves, their own personal em)lument being their chief object, 
and it can be easily understood that supervision under such auspices 
must not only be burdensome to the companies, but worthless to the 
community. 

In this connection we cannot but refer to the matter of State sover- 
eignty, which, while outgrown in maay matters, appears to be in full 
force and effect so far as insurance is concerned. Under the Supreme 
Court ruling that insurance companies have really no rights outside the 
States in which they are organized, the legislatures of most of the States 
seem to take delight in discriminating against companies whose head- 
quarters are outside of their border lines, and those who are appointed to 
execute the laws and superintend the operations of such companies spare 
no pains to increase their difficulties. Many of the unthinking, and 
some, indeed, who ought to be wiser, deprecate the payment of any pre- 
miums to companies, who, as they say, cerry out of the State the money 
which ought to be retained at home. They forget that in any case the 
losses in the State and amounts paid for commissions and local expenses 
consume a large part of the premiums, while there is always the possi- 
bility of conflagrations which will call for large contributions from other 
sources. Such people forget, too, that insurance cannot for a long series 
of years be localized. The law of average requires a large extent of ter- 
ritory to be covered if safety is to be secured. The stability of a pyramid 
is in proportion to its breadth of base. Hence the folly of those who 
would entrust their insurance to local institutions and limit their oper- 
ations to their own town or State. This has, with many, been a favorite 
scheme, and, though for a while it may seem to he successful, time shows 
its unwisdom. The great fires in Chicago and Boston are examples. 
There were strong companies in those cities which had been successful 
and profitable, but the local loss was too much for the local companies, 
and those who looked to them for security found themselves without help 
in their time of direst need. When the business of a company is spread 
over a large territory the law of average serves so to equalize results that, 
although losses may be heavy in one portion of the field, they may be met 
by profits in another. The profits for a single year, or even for a limited 
term of years, may not be so large as if the risks were confined to a 
small territory, but the transactions tecome more legitimate and the 
gambling element is substantially eliminated. To this may be attributed 
much of the permanent success of those companies which do business 
over the whole country, and especially those old world companies whose 
field is not limited to one country, »r even one continent, but extends 
throughout the civilized world. 

Such being the character of insurance, how shall its benefits be made 
available to the community at large? As we have seen, the first and 
theoretically best form of insurance by mutual organizations has not 
been found in practice adapted to the necessities of the general public. 
However useful it has proved in some limited spheres, it has failed when 
put to the test of large territory and miscellaneous business. Nor have 
companies of small capital and limited business and resources proved 
equal to the needs of the public. Restricted as they must be to fields near 
home, they cannot acquire the experience nor secure the average neces- 
sary for continued success. It seems clear, then, that the real dependence 
of the business world for insurance must be unon companies whose 
capital and enterprise enable them to extend their operations over a 
wide field, and to secure the requisite talent and experience for the 
management of great enterprises. But such companies, while having a 
fixed local habitation, must in some way be brought into connection with 
places and people far removed from such location. Some means must 
be availed of for communication between the center and the circum- 
ference of the circle. The one first suggesting itself is correspondence 
between those needing insurance and the company which can furnish it, 
but this is impracticable on any large scale. Circumstances and condi- 
tions are so variable that satisfactory arangements by correspondence 
are difficult, and in many cases impossible. The experiment has been 
tried of having all policies written at the office of the companies, on 
applications submitted by soliciting agents, but with only partial success. 
The delay incident to this plan, and the uncertainty under which the 
propertyowner must remain until the receipt of his policy, are only a 
part of the difficulties attending it. In other lands a system of branch 
offices, each with its own official staff, has been made use of, but in this 
country what is known as the American agency system has proved itself 
the most effective and successful. In some cases this has been modified 
by the establishment of departments, dividing the country into sections 
of greater or less extent, each department, while under a quasi inde- 
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pendent head, receiving agents’ reports and transmitting results, in more 
or less detail, to the head office. For this plan the advantages are claimed, 
of relieving the pressure at the head office, and of bringing agents into 
closer connection with the management. Others, however, believe that 
with present facilities of communication, it is better for all agents to 
be under the direct supervision of the home office; that at least equally 
close relations can be maintained with agents, and a unity and homo- 
geneity in the business can be better secured. 

There is no occasion at this time to discuss the question as to which is 
the better system. Good results have been obtained from both. It is 
certain that to secure success in this, as in any other business, there must 
be one supreme head, and whether the plans and directions be promul- 
gated from one center or through several, one rule must apply every- 
where, and be recognized as authoritative and without appeal. This being 
conceded, agents must be brought into the closest possible connection 
with the supreme authority, and must learn to feel themselves members 
of the family, and as such bound to act in all cases for the family in- 
terest. Hence, everything that tends to remove agents from the direct 
influence of company management is detrimental to its interest, and is 
to be condemned. There is a tendency of late years to bring agents under 
the control of intermediate irresponsible offices, where rates and forms 
of policies are made and promulgated to agents without reference to the 
home offices of the companies, and to subject them to the espionage and 
supervision of stamp clerks, which is a growing evil, and one which 
threatens the integrity of the agency system. In a great measure it 
takes the control of the business out of the hands where it legitimately 
belongs, making company officers and managers merely recording clerks, 
and agents simply solicitors, giving no opportunity at either end of the 
line for the exercise of knowledge or judgment. Should this course be 
continued and extended, as many would have it, the whole insurance 
business of the country would be managed, not by those having a real 
interest in its success, but by rating bureaus and stamp clerks who may 
or may not understand the business in their charge, but whose real in- 
terest in it is limited to the compensation paid them for their services. 
This is no fancy picture, but is a real danger threatening the under- 
writing interests of the country. How cun agents be expected to become 
attached to the companies they represent when they are daily receiving 
instructions from these stamp clerks or inspectors, or by whatever name 
they may be called, which they are expected to obey without reference to 
the officers by whom they are appointed, and whom they are supposed 
to represent? And how can managers of companies preserve their self- 
respect or maintain any control of the affairs they are supposed to man- 
age, and for which they are responsible, when rates and forms and condi- 
tions of insurance are dictated to them by these intermediate bureaus? 
It is true that harmony of action by the several companies and agents 
is thus esecured, but at the expense of individuality and the personality 
of all concerned. 

In a recent address, the president of a prominent company intimated 
that the importance of the special agent was becoming less and less 
in the progress of events, and that there was a prospect that it might 
cease to be of consequence to the business. Unfortunately his remarks 
were justified by the present outlook. The work of the special agent is 
being superseded by the rating bureau and the stamp clerk, and becoming 
of less and less value as the methods «t present in vogue are more and 
more approved. It is an unhealthy tendency, and one which, unless 
eounteracted, will prove destructive to the agency system. The special 
agent is the connecting link between mapragers and agents, bringing the 
managing and the executive ends of the line into close communion. His 
interests are identified with both company and agent, and no small part 
of his duty is to see that each understands the other, and that both 
work in harmony. This cannot be the case with the machinery now so 
much in fashion, when rate makers and stamping clerks have no in- 
terest in either company or agent, gut simply perform a mechanical task. 
sometimes with fair qualifications for the work, but more often with less 
knowledge of the business than those whom they attempt to direct and 
criticise. 

But we are told that without some arrangement of this kind rates can- 
not be maintained; correct practices will not be observed; forms of 
policies will be conflicting; improper permits will be granted, an, in 
short, chaos will come again. This may te partly true. but there should 
be intelligence and principle enough in underwriters to prevent such a 
catastrophe. But whether it be so or not, the present plan does not 
tend to promote either intelligence or principle. and evil cannot fail to 
result from its continuance. It also lends plausibility to the charge that 
insurance companies form a trust. This is not and cannot be true while 
the way is open for the formation of independent companies by those 
who are dissatisfied with existing conditions. The agreements between 
companies, however. savor too much ef the methods of labor unions, 
placing the good and the bad, the intelligent and the ignorant, the dull 
and the enterprising on the same level. While it is desirable and im- 
portant that rates and practices should he uniform. it is at least doubt- 
ful whether ironbound agreements and binding tariffs alwavs secure the 
best results. The success of enterprising and well-managed companies, 
which acknowledge no obligations to hoards or compacts, furnishes 
ground for considering whether there may not be some better way. tt 
is clear to every observer that intelligent underwriters are not satisfied 
with present conditions. and one favorable sign of the times is to be 
found in the efforts constantly made for their improvement. We are con- 
tinually reminded of our ignorance by these attempts. For example, the 
various steps in schedule rating, to which several of the br’ghtest men 
in the profession have devoted earnest and continuous attention. remind 
one of children in the dark crving for light. In conection with the 
png and application of schedules, two things must not be for- 
gotten: 

First. that both the basis and the nroner charge for deficiencies are 
unknown ouantities. and the more minute the schedule the greater the 
number of these: unknown auantities there are to complicate the calcu- 
lation: and, second, that no schedule. actual or conceivable, can bring 
out correct results when strictly annlied to all risks. There is a dif- 
ference between hazards of similar character which cannot be computed 
by the scale, but which is apparent ov si rrev hy a eamnetent insnetor. 
Not that a schedule is useless and uninrportant, but it should not be too 
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minute nor as inflexible as Procrustes’ bed. Schedule rating, valuable 
as it is, is not the universal and infallible solvent for insurance troubles. 


Nor is uniform classification, much »s its importance has been urged, 
even to the extent of endeavoring to forze it upon the companies by Icgis- 
lation. Valuable as its own classification may be to each company, it 
can never be a safe guide unless it is analyzed in detail and the particulars 
learned in each case. The aggregaie classification under any system can 
only be misleading when relied on as a basis of action. And if this is true 
in the case of a single company, much more will it be so when many 
companies endeavor to combine their experience as a standard. 

We are told on high authority to bear one another’s burdens, and no 
doubt each ene can do much to enlighten and aid his conferred in the 
business, but the same high authority tells us that every man must bear 
his own burden, and this is as true in insurance as in everything else. No 
management can make a permanent success while relying on boards or 
unions or combinations to do the work which properlly devolves upon 
itself, which con only be accomplished by individual effort and application. 

From all that has been said it is evident that, simple as insurance may 
seem and as it has been regarded in former years, if not to-day, it in- 
volves not only great interests, but no little study and effort to bring 
about the best results. 

The underwriters’ millenium will come when the relations between in- 
surance companies and the public are understood and appreciated; 

When the makers and administrators of the laws have such knowledge 
of those relations and such a desire for their proper maintenance that 
they will treat the companies witb fairness and justice, instead of 
burdening them with excessive taxation and hampering them with op- 
pressive restrictions, and assume that the companies may sometimes be 
right when they and their customers disagree, instead of believing them 
always wrong; 

When officers and managers act toward each other as if they believed 
the golden rule to be still in force; 

When they prefer to give authority and precedence to their own em- 
ployees instead of placing them under tle direction of uninterested 
strangers; : 

When agents regard themselves and are regarded by their managers, 
not as brokers or solicitors, but as trusted servants of the company, in 
close connection with its management and having its interests at heart. 

To bring about such a state of things is the underwriters’ problem, and 
for its solution the best efforts are required. 

Gentlemen of the Northwestern Association: As an organization you 
are here not to make rates, nor to regulate the business, but you are 
here to study principles which lie at the foundation of all the business 
machinery. 

Some of you are managers, and the heaviest responsibility rests upon 
you. On the decisions which you give on the questions coming before 
you depends the result of the business, and do not forget in making those 
decisions that in acting for the good of the whole you are directly bene- 
fiting yourselves. ‘‘Look not cn your own things, but on the things of 
others,’’ and remember that a selfish decisicn is usually an unwise one. 

A large number of you are special agents. You are the connecting link 
between your managers and agents, and ycur managers will be judged by 
agents as you represent them, and not enly agents, but the public are 
largely influenced in their judgment of the company by your character 
and conduct. You can make or mar the reputation of a company in the 
district under ycur charge, and so long as it sees fit to continue you in 
its service its good name is in your keeping. Remember then what a 
responsibility rests upon you, and do not forget that it is from your ranks 
that the managers of the future are to come, and that you are now by 
your actions fixing the character of your future. 

Some of you are local agents, and I am confident that none of those 
here present have so far misunderstood their relation to their principals 
as to imagine that there can be any antagonism between them and you. 
An agent’s first duty is to obey instructions. If he thinks them wrong or 
mistaken it is not only his right, but his duty, so to represent them to 
his company, but the principal must always have the prerogative of 
giving instructions, and the agent must comply or resign. The Associa- 
tion of Local Agents has done some good work for its members and for 
the companies, but it would be a sad day for all if they put themselves 
in the attitude of trades unions and assume a position of antagonism to 
the companies. A company can best serve its stockholders and the public 
when officers and agents form a united family, devoted to their mutual 
interests. P 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your patient attention. There is little in 
what I have said that is new, but some familiar truths are too often 
neglected, and if some propositions as stated do not meet your approval. 
I beg you not to dismiss them without considering whether they may not 
help solve “The Underwriters’ Problem.” 

During the Tuesday afternoon session J. H. Acklen of Nashville, ex- 
president of the Bar Association of Tennessee, presented a paper upon 
“Hostile Insurance Legislation: The Cause and the Remedy.”’ from 


which extracts have been made as follows: 
ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH H. ACKLEN. 


If commerce is the life blood of a nation, then insurance is the soul 
of enterprise. If railroads on land and steamships on sea have carried 
trade beyond the wildest conceptions of our forefathers, it has been 
due to an enlargement and establishment of credit which could never 
exist but for the safeguards of insurance. * * * 

No intelligent man, except from ulterior or selfish considerations, 
will deny the broad proposition: That insurance is a promoter of en- 
terprise: a safeguard to credit; a protection to capital and a blessing to 
humanity. 

A number of States, however, have enacted drastic laws that are 
hostile to insurance interests. A discussion of these laws in detail 
would fill a volume, and, therefore, cannot be compassed in this brief 
address. * * .* : 

There is a cause for this hostile legislation. Men do not act without 
some motive, and legislatvres are composed of men, unfortunately, not 
always of the best. * * * 
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In a republican and representative form of government politics neces- 
sarily invades the domain of business; hence great interests, generally 
represented by corporations, must, for their own protection, take part 
in politics. ; 

There are two classes of politicians: The statesman and the dema- 
gogue. The former, from education, experience and superior opportu- 
nities of forming correct conclusions, if inspired by broad and patriotic 
views concerning the needs of the country, may be safely trust- 
ed. * * * Not so the demagogue; his ambition is to provoke a bitter 
battle to gain a trivial triumph; to “ride the whirlwind of a keyhole or 
direct the storm of a saucer;” to pose before the dear people as a de- 
fender of their rights and liberties; to foster hostility to capital and 


thus cut the throat of labor. * * * Without the slightest inkling of the . 


principles that underlie the business, he charges insurance companies 
with forming the worst of trusts. As reaching out, octopus-like, to feed 
upon the vitals of the nation. As robbers and plunderers holding up 
the well to do and stealing even the bread from the mouths of the poor. 
As an iniquitous system by which the rich become richer and the poor 
poorer. As the spectre that sits down with the poor man to his meals, 
haunts him at night and stays with him in his waking hours. Using the 
difference in rates in the various States as argument, and without ex- 
amining into the conditions that made these rates a necessity, the 
people are thus led by him to believe their freedom from alleged bond- 
age lies solely through the path of restrictive legislation. * * * 

Hither this spirit of hostility to insurance interests must be checked, 
or the companies will be forced by degrees to abandon business in those 
States whose legislatures treat them as public enemies. While busi- 
ness men and others deeply interested in procuring insurance on reason- 
able terms seldom give their approval to these attacks, yet they have 
not organized to resist them. It remains, therefore, for the companies 
to organize and do what the insured have not done and will not do for 
themselves. * * #* 

An efficient organization in every State where hostile legislation is 
threatened, or has been enacted, is not a difficult task, but it requires, 
first of all, unity and co-operation among the companies, and that for 
the common weal they bury all petty jealousies. Such an organization 
would be welcomed by the parties most deeply interested: Citizens of 
the States to whom insurance is a necessity, as giving promise of lower 
rates by the repeal of restrictive legislation. It will not do to wait un- 
til members of the legislature have been elected. A member safely in 
his seat often esteems himself a person of great consequence. The candi- 
date, however, is more complaisant and seldom disdains to listen to fair 
and reasonable argument. * * #* 

The details of such an organization could be given more appropriately 
to a committee of the companies having charge of such matters rather 
than in a public address. In brief, however, insurance companies might 
learn a sound lesson from the railroads of the country, whose capable 
attorneys throughout the States have been their main safeguards against 
legislation that otherwise would only have stopped short of tearing up 
their very rails. 

The leading lawyers of a State, if united upon a line of policy, can 
generally secure the enactment of reasonable and proper legislation, 
and more readily defeat that whichis inequitable and unjust. Each 
would see that the nominee to the legislature from his district was not 
a man whose prejudice against insurance companies rendered him in- 
capable of a fair and dispassionate consideration of insurance legisla- 
tion. Hence the companies should unite in the selection of legal ad- 
visers and not wait until the immediate occasion arises for the em- 
ployment of their services. * * * 

There is a duty devolving upon insurance companies in regard to this 
matter which they can no longer shirk; a duty, not only to themselves 
and their stockholders, but to that large class of insured in many 
States who are the real sufferers from this vicious and restrictive leg- 
islation. The remedy; organization «nd co-operation, is in the hands 
of the companies, who have the power and ability to apply it, and it 
now only remains to be seen whether they will do so. * * * 

James A. Waterworth of St. Louis, Mo., proprietor of ‘St. Louis Sur- 
veys,”’ presented a paper setting forth ‘“‘Some Conditions of Fire Under- 
writing in an Anti-Compact State,” from which portions are quoted 


below: 
ADDRESS OF JAMES A. WATERWORTH. 

The anti-compact law is here to stay. Wherever the price or premium 
to be paid for insurance has been included in the items of an anti-tiust 
law it cannot easily be gotten out of it. We have got to adjust ourselves 
to it, and the sooner we do so the better. At first view its passage was a 
great calamity. Men threw up their nards and cried out that all was 
lost—that chaos was ccme again. Men have a habit of doing that. On 
the contrary, I am of the opinion that the anti-compact law has furnished 
the companies a great opportunity; that, like the Chicago fire, it will 
ultimately pay for itself twice over. 


It is true it destroyed local boards, aud the memory of local boards is- 


worth a tear. I speak almost with i1everence of the self-denial, the 
thought, ability, conscience, time, freely given by good men day after 
day, year after year, in local boards for the benefit of the local business. 
* * * ‘Jt is too severe a test of a human nature only partially sanctified 
to demand that the buyer’s broker shall ziways fix the price in the interest 
of the seller. It is no disparagement of local boards to say they did 
not always do that. The result was simply the inevitable—the com- 
panies did not always find themselves on the pay-roll. The anti-compact 
law takes the power of fixing the price and conditions of the sale from 
the buyer’s broker and offers it to the seller of the indemnity, and in 
doing so it has created an opportunity for the companies, if they have the 
virtue to use it. This opportunity is not an empty phrase; it is a fact, and 
a fact that will surely prove either a great benefit or a great disaster, 
according to the use made of it. It has the merit that it has passed the 
vital questions of the business in large sections of the country up to the 
companies for settlement. It demands of them that rules and rates 
locally adapted and based on experience, and not merely on competition, 
shall prevail over the field. In place of the artificial bonds of combina- 
tions and agreements it calls on them io put themselves under bonds to 


prudence, self-restraint, and the results of larger knowledge of the 
business; to govern themselves in their transactions as men exercising 
a trust to be used for the good of all the beneficiaries. What more in- 
spiring call to duty and patriotic action could be addressed to companies 
than is thus sounded by the anti-compact trumpet? It is up to the com- 
panies to mend or mar the situation in every anti-compact State of the 
Union. It is a great opportunity. 

But let us look at the conditions under which we are compelled to work 
in an anti-compact State: 

In an anti-compact State it is unlawful to combine or agree, directly or 
indirectly, to fix the price or premium to be paid for fire insurance. This 
is the overshadowing fact about fire underwriting in an anti-compact 
State. There is no other fact quite so important for the man who pub- 
lishes rates or for the company that buys them. 

In an anti-compact State the local surveyor is compelled to be inde- 
pendent, free from all suspicion of agreement or understanding with 
anyone—company or agent. He must make his rates independently and 
must be independent of their observance. He must make his subscription 
price independently and not by assessment of premiums, for a Supreme 
Court has held that the payment of a rater’s assessments on premiums 
is prima facie proof of an agreement to fix rates, and agreement is felony 
as to him, and fine and expulsion as to the companies. He must keep 
himself free on his own account, and his subscribers must see to it that 
he keep himself free on their account. : 

Estimates published in an anti-compact State have no binding force 
except what comes of the belief that they represent the physical condi- 
tions and approximate insurance value of the risk and such individual in- 
terest as companies may have in observing them; such credit as Dun’s or 
Bradstreet’s reports ccmmand, as being based on ascertained data and 
calculated according to a known system, and furnishing information 
useful and, indeed, essential to the transaction of business. But the 
observance of such estimates cannot ve supervised or enforced by anyone 
except by the individual company on its own business only. 

The agent in an anti-compact State must respect the limitations and 
restrictions of the law as rigidly as his principal. As a survival of old 
conditions, the agent sometimes insists on debating the items of the 
estimate with the surveyor. * * * The agent can call for a schedule 
and check it off himself. Manifest errors should be corrected. There the 
matter should end. 

Such are the conditions under which business must be carried on in an 
anti-compact State. They forbid every semblance of organized authority 
in rating. They render every independent expedient for ascertaining an 
approximately fair rate inconvenient and to a great extent unsatisfactory. 
They impose undue responsibility on the local surveyor, and menace him 
while at his work. Of the very best anti-compact rating machinery we 
possess we can say no more than that it is the best we have been able to 
do under the circumstances. Yet our duty is plain—these conditions 
should be accepted frankly and made the best of, because created by law. 

But in such conditions one fails to find a single element of cohesion or 
joint action. It would seem as if nothing stands between the business 
and unrestrained and destructive competition except the good sense and 
self-control of companies and agents. Thus far both virtues have heen 
exhibited by both parties on so grand a scale in the field under my im- 
mediate observation that after four years’ suspension of compact author- 
ity the business is in better shape than at any previous time in twenty 
years. 

But self-control has its limits, and the limit seems to be one or two 
profitable years. I think then it is incumbent on all concerned to seek 
some principle that will reinforce self-control; to discover some medium 
of sympathetic or joint action that will restrain within certain limits, 
subject to law, the mere individualism of companies and agents whose 
relations are for the most part competitive. Is there such a medium? 
Can there be such a medium? 

I think such a medium can be found in self-interest, if self-interest be 
given something tangible to hold on to, and in the few ethical principles 
that are still allowed to govern competition among respectable men. A 
simple, carefully constructed schedule Lased on fire cost, necessary ex- 
pense and reasonable profit is something tangible to hold on to; that is 
to say, if it secure the acceptance of the companies, if its elements are 
public, and if it is stereotyped. I know that such a schedule is the crux 
of the whole business; that it is a vroblem of extreme difficulty; that 
companies have to deal with a more difficult question than the price of 
merchandise, the cost of which in its owner’s hands is well known to 
him; that they are called upon to put a price on that incorporeal figment 
a contingency, and determine its elusive value, and that too with imper- 
fect data at command. And it may be admitted that the actual cost of 
the individual contingency may forever eiude definite statement. * * * 

It is impossible to study the universal mercantile schedule and sub- 
sequent schedules following more or less in its footsteps without being 
struck with their valuable contributions to more exact knowledge of the 
business, without feeling that the object of all this research—a schedule 
perfect within practical requirements and rightfully claiming the acqui- 
escence of companies—is in sight. When it shall be announced then 
boards and compacts may be dismissed as makeshifts, and the whole 
United States may be advantageously declared to be anti-compact terri- 
tory. Sweating a schedule rate may then become a crime on a par with 
sweating a coin. * * * 

The argument for such a schedule is a purely practical one. The 
agent desires to be able to assure his customers that his rate is reason- 
able and grounded on the facts of the business. He would like the rate 
to come. to him like some proprietary drugs, with the formula printed on 
the label. He would like, for instance, to be able to offer his customer 
a formula something like the following: That it consists of— 


.6875—for average fire loss of his class. 

.0500—for fire loss of Lis town above the average. _ 

.0335—for taxes, licenses, fees and inconveniences im- 
posed by his State and municipal governments. 

.4165—for actual expenses of running the business. 

.0625—for profit. 


TOKE 6 ..5:60 $1.2500—his rate. 
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The company, on its side, wants to know that in the $1.25 rate it is 
getting paid for the whole thing, and that less would not pay, and that 
more would set the companies at loggerheads. For the more perfect the 
schedules the fewer the classes that will be left to be fought over, the 
less will be the competition. * * ‘he perfect schedule will put all 
classes on a level; there will be no non-paying classes. More important 
still, there will be no “‘preferred’”’ class. All classes will afford a mod- 
erate reward for honest labor and frugal living. The anti-compact law 
was passed to create ungovernable competition; a good schedule wil! go 
far to make competition foolish, if not impossible. A first-class schedule 
is the business rejoinder to the anti-compact law. 

To come back for a moment to the agent’s point of view. The chief 
quality of a schedule is its certitude, its fixity. Certainty is a practical 
quality far superior to accuracy as far as the daily transactions of the 
agent are concerned. If the agent knows the schedule price is certain, 
unchangeable, he will go in and get it; if the assured knows the price is 
certain beyond the power of a big bluff tc shake it, he will pay it. Any- 
thing that destroys the certainty unlimbers the agent. Therefore, until 
we get the acme schedule, let us respect the ones we have; let us believe 
that even their failings lean to virtue’s side; let us give the good, plodding 
agent, the agent who will ask for the carth if he knows that’s the best 
he can do; let us give him the certainty that that is the rate, sure, and let 
the merely ingenious agent, the fellow that has fourteen good arguments 
why a charge is too much, or relatively too little; let him take a rest. 
The most wholesome twelve months’ business ever done in our little town 
followed the announcement that not even to correct a manifest absurdity 
would any change be made in the newly published rates during the year 
1902. And the land had rest for one year. 

* es * 


We confidently predict the possession of the moral qualities and apti- 
tudes necessary to make a schedule effective, and repeat that a perfect 
schedule is the pressing need of the business. * * * The humble 
drudgery of collecting and classifying the facts still remains to be done, 
and it will be costly, as well as toilsome, but it will surely be done, and I 
know no way in which time and labour and money could be expended to 
procure as much dignity, certitude and profit to the business. 

* * oa 


M. P. Vore of Chicago, State agent for the Manchester Assurance 
Company, had prepared a paper upon ‘‘The Special Agent—Past, Pres- 
ent and Future,” for Wednesday’s session, portions of which are here 
given: 

M. P. VORE’S ADDRESS. 


Following a brief introduction, in which he would “neither admit 
nor deny liability for that which follows,” Mr. Vore said: 


Let us look back for a few minutes to the conditions surrounding the 
field man so few years ago that the youngest among us can almost re- 
call them from his own experience, and all are familiar with them. 
The field man was not necessarily gifted with any special technical 
knowledge, such training, of course, being an advantage, but the lack 
of it by no means fatal to a successful career in his chosen vocation. 
He was, of necessity, a man of good, hard common sense, a level-headed 
man not easily duped, honest and straightforward, a square man, a 
good judge of men and human nature, with a general knowledge of busi- 
ness conditions as they would apply to the probable success or failure of 
various mercantile or manufacturing industries, and a man of sufficient 
force of character to impress his personality upon those with whom he 
came in contact in business affairs. Such a man, guided by the rules of 
his company and his simple schedule of rates, as laid down by his 
State Board iariff (he could almost tell by looking at a building from 
the street what the rate should be), went about from town to town ac- 
cepting business which he considered desirable, and, as a rule, made 
money for his company. 

He needed to know little or nothing about sprinklered risks; such 
risks were few and far between; he was not bothered by the approval 
or non-approval of various acetylene or gasoline lighting devices; he 
was somewhat familiar with a few of the first principles in regard to the 
safe arrangement of electric. wiring, which were considered sufficient 
for his needs; and from his experience in the handling of men, and his 
general knowledge of values—supplemented by occasional appeals to 
experts in exceptional cases—was deemed sufficiently competent to 
handle his company’s losses in his territory, and ‘‘schedule rating’’ in 
the present sense was practically unknown and almost unthought of. 


He handled his company’s interests solely in the field. He was the 
judge, with practically unlimited powers, as to agents, hazards, lines 
and rates. His word to his agent was law, and seldom or never was his 
decision brought into dispute. He attended to all the varied interests 
of his company in the field, and handled everything which could not be 
attended to by correspondence from the company’s Office. 

His work was perhaps crude, as compared with the higher require- 
ments of the present day, but the age was crude, and he was up with 
the procession, and happily was unaware of his shortcomings. He was 
not in those days required to tell you that an exposing fire would cause 
a loss of twenty-one per cent to the building, and forty-three per cent 
to the contents, and that an internal fire would cause a loss of seventy- 
eight per cent to the building, and ninety-five per cent to the contents; 
in fact, I really believe he was sometimes fearful that in either con- 
tingency the loss might possibly be total. He knew his field, his au- 
thorizations, his lines, his premiums and his losses. His agents recog- 
nized him as his company’s sole representative in the field. He did not, 
as may perhaps be the case with some, receive his first news of a loss 
occurring, perhaps, several months previous from his agent upon the 
occasion of a visit, nor hear, at that time, that a special inspector for 
his company had authorized or declined to write certain lines or risks. 
In the words of the statesman, he knew ‘“‘wnere he was at’’ at all times. 

This is the special agent—past. Peace to his ashes! 

We are now in the reconstruction period, and we have many things 
to forget, as well as many things to learn; the business is constantly 
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changing, and just at the present time the changes are revolving with 
such velocity that some of us are made dizzy by the mere contemplation 
of them, which, up to the present time, is about all that we have had to 
do. Specially trained raters, special inspectors, adjustment bureaus 
and electrical experts seem competent to handle about all the 
details that are required at the present time, and unless, perchance, we 
may be fortunate enough to grasp one of the spokes of this wheel re- 
volving so rapidly, and luckily not be thrown and dashed to destruction 
by the momentum thereof, surely the companies will not care to pay 
our large salaries merely for us to go around and shake hands with our 
agents, and discuss the events of the day. * * * 

We have in the recent past become somewhat confused, and several 
times lost our way; our allies, the local agents, are discouraged; their 
patience has been sorely tried. How many more experiments may we 
safely try upon them and upon the public? We know, or think we know, 
in advance, approximately what rate we should obtain upon each class 
of hazard, and thus having, as we believe, instinctively solved the prob- 
lem, we build our schedules backward to arrive at the proper deficiency 
charges, and thus prove our theories by arriving at the correct starting 
point or the basis rate. To speak frankly, who among us knows whether 
the charge for any deficiency in any risk you choose—factory or mer- 
cantile, I care not—whether for certain excess area, skylights, de- 
ficiency in fire wall, or anything in the list, should be one, two or five 
per cent? Who has.the tabulated figures showing by actual experience 
the amount of excess loss caused by each of these defects as compared 
with the premium receipts on the class to predicate the percentage 
charge? We may have these details, but if so, I have never seen or 
heard of them, and if there is such data surely the special agent should 
be put in possession of it, and be prepared to explain the schedules 
both to the property owner and the agent; and if there is no such data 
should we not be securing these details or honestly admit that our 
schedules are not scientific, but largely guess work. It may be thought 
by some that as the making of schedules has been largely taken out of 
the special agent’s hands, these details do not specially concern him, 
but I cannot agree with such an idea, inasmuch as we are the ones who 
come in contact with the people and are expected to know these things. 

I have devoted more space to this phase of the special agent—pres- 
ent—than I had at first intended, at the risk of exhausting your 
patience and good nature, but I believe the subject is important, as I 
realize that the special agency force is being left behind in the march 
of progress, and is at present in a demoralized condition; and it is, in 
my opinion, important that the special agents, and local agents as well, 
particularly in small towns and places outside of inspection bureau jur- 
isdiction, will need to be educated. And how is it to be done, and is it 
practicable? At present it is necessary to send a skilled rater every 
time a new building is erected, as the local agents are not qualified to 
rate it, and neither is the visiting special agent. Can the business stand 
this expense? 

It looks to me as though the special agent must be born again, or be 
read out of the business. It is likely that some of them can be made 
over, and be brought to change their views and practices of years of 
successful operations, but I am afraid that some of our brightest and 
best can never be successfully reconstructed, and some may say, “let 
them go.”’ I do not believe you can afford to do it. Among them you 
will find many of the best and most lovable men that ever lightened 
and beautified this old world of ours, the grasp of whose hand and the 
grace of whose smile sheds a radiance that cheers the heart and makes 
one glad to be alive, and to know them is to love them. They are strong 
men. I do not believe that any business ever gathered together a class 
of men superior to them in all those qualities of mind and heart that 
raise man above the animal, and in their sterling loyalty to their friends 
and to their obligations. In other lines of business even an outsider can 
occasionally discover small jealousies and lack of faith with business 
competitors. We have it perhaps among our special agents, but I am 
proud to believe that it is minimized and brought down to the smallest 
proportion consistent with the erring nature of man. 

These men are high class men, capable men, men who would have 
been equally or probably more successful in any other line of effort. 

They are in no sense hangers-on, or stragglers in the fire insurance 
army. Managers of fire insurance companies, stop and consider what 
you are going to do with them. In the new dispensation what use will 
you have for them? 





Western Life and Casualty Notes 

—Gideon P. Macklin, general agent for the Home Life in Dayton, O., has re- 
signed. 

—The Bankers Reserve Life of Omaha has been licensed in Missouri as an old 
line company. 

—Luther Farriss succeeds P. L. Guillet as general agent for the John Hancock 
at Kansas City. 

-The Missouri State Life has opened a women’s department, with Miss Rosa 
Ross of St. Louis as manager. 

-Philip M. Crapo, financial agent for the Connecticut Mutual Life in Iowa and 
Nebraska, died recently at Burlington. 

—A Maxwell Lyon, Michigan general agent of the Union Central Life, has 
been missing from Detroit for about a month. 

—M. N. Church, for Insurance Superintendent of Kansas, is now with the 
Southeastern Kansas general agency of the Illinois Life. 

—The Michigan Department has issued a preliminary license to the Modern 
Romans of Manistee to write insurance on the fraternal plan. 


—The Fraternal Army of America of Taylorville, Ill., has been consolidated with 
the Loyal Americans of Springfield. The new association will be known as the 
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Fraternal Army of Loyal Americans, and the officers of the Loyal Americans 
will conduct its affairs. : 

Louis Lorch, general agent for the Washington Life at Little Rock, Ark., kas 
just returned from a ten-days trip, on which he wrote $106,000 of insurance. 

-Leonard & White, Wisconsin general agents for the Conservative Life, have 
left that company for the general agency of the Security Trust and Life for 
Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska. 

-The Equitable’s Detroit agency stood twenty-fifth among general agencies for 
new business during August. J. M. Quinn of this agency stood No. 27 for per- 
sonal business in the entire country. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life has appointed B. N. Lawler manager for 
twenty-five counties in Southwestern Iowa, including Des Moines; W. M. Me- 
Kercher of Sioux City, manager of twenty counties in Northwestern Iowa; C. D. 
\an Vechten of Cedar Rapids manager for thirteen counties in Northern Central 
Lowa. 

It is now stated that the conversion of the Western Union Life, an assess- 
ment company of Chicago, is an assured fact, and a new stock company will be 
formed, with $100,000 capital and $25,000 surplus. President Binkley of the I. O. 
O. F. Mutual Life of Philadelphia is the principal backer. 

—The Missouri State Life is having a very elaborate souvenir policy printed. 
It is twice the size of the company’s present policy, and reproduces bird’s-eye 
views of the World’s Fair grounds and of St. Louis, as well as cuts of the 
Missouri State Building, and other features of the Exposition, printed in sub- 
dued color tints. , 

—The Toledo Association of Life Underwriters at its September meeting elected 
the following delegates and alternates to the National Convention. Delegates; 
J. J. Mooney, Michigan Mutual; T. J. Stewart, Prudential; G. W. Farley, Equi- 
table of Iowa; C. E. Holt, Mutual Life of New York; T. Q. Dix, Mutual Benefit. 
Alternates: R. E. Ferguson, Mutual Benefit; J. S. Adkins, Michigan Mutual; 
John McAfee, Union Central; W. W. Kelchner, Equitable of Iowa; B. W. Griffin, 
Mutual Life of New York. 

—Some fifty lodges of various fraternal insurance societies in and near Daven- 
port, Ia., have organized the Scott County Fraternal Federation. The announced 
purpose of the Federation is the protection of the sccieties and their members from 
dishonest organizers and bad risks and the safeguarding of life in general. Back 
of this purpose is said to be one of resisting the war that is claimed to have been 
made on the fraternals by the old line companies. An interesting feature is the 
work assigned to the committee on hygiene and safeguards to life, which is to ex- 
amine into all complaints of members wrongfully exposed to unsanitary condi- 
tions and dangerous machinery or unsafe electrical or other appliances. 


With the Western Fire Underwriters. 

The Rochester German may enter Arkansas ‘n a few months. 

E. Littlefield of Chicago, Ill., has organized the United States Underwriters. 

The Security of Baltimore has appointed F. W. Purmort of Van Wert its 
special agent for Ohio. 

The Amalgamated Underwriters of Chicago. I1l., has been organized. George 
M. Hoke is attorney for the subscribers. 

Joseph B. Youngblood, cashier for the Michigan Fire and Marine of Detroit, 
Mich., died recently from uraemic poisoning. 

The Calumet Fire Association and the Safeguard Fire Association are two new 
Lloyds operated by C. A. Van Anden & Co. of Chicago, TI. 


George Velten Steeb, special agent of the Continental of New York for Ohio, 
has removed his headquarters from Columbus to Cleveland. 


The Merchants and Manufacturers Fire Association of Chicago, IIl., is the 
name of a new Lloyds operated by E. M. Chamberlain & Co. 

The Royal Exchange of London has appointed Charles P. Wofford its special 
agent for Michigan and Indiana, with headquarters at Detroit. 


The Northwestern Fire and Marine of Grand Forks, N. D., will probably 
transfer its head office to Minneapolis at the beginning of next year. 


Harry W. Marsh of Marsh, Ullman & Co., of Chicago, Ill., was married re- 
cently in London to Miss Agnes Power, eldest daughter of Mrs. Richard Power. 


The Greenwich of New York has appointed Barton Van Ness of Omaha its 
special agent for Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma. The appointment takes effect 
from October 15. 


The board companies transacting business in Oklahoma are engaged in a rate- 
cutting competition against the non-Union companies for the purpose of getting 
the preferred business. 

The plant of the Lemmert Furniture Company of St. Louis, Mo., caught fire 
recently, and but for the timely opening of four sprinkler heads the blaze might 
liave done considerable damage. 

-The National Union of Pittsburg, Pa., has appointed F. C. Church of Owa- 
tonna, Minn., its special agent for Southern Minnesota and Iowa. H. M. Huff, 
the former special, will go to the Illinois field. 

-The Kansas City Insurance Agents Association of Kansas City, Mo., has been 
incorporated, with a paid-in capital of $5000. The incorporators are: W. P. Ham- 
mond, Joseph S. Chick, Jr., James H. Garnsey, C. A. Adkins and others. 

‘Henry Cohn & Co., managers of the Commercial Fire Underwriters and 
the German-American Fire Underwriters of Chicago, have launched the Atlas 
Fire Underwriters of Chicago, whose policies will be subscribed by A. D. Chand- 
ler, J. W. Brownlee, Clement C. Cagnacci, S. S. Bradin, Benjamin Shane, Her. 
bert Lester Davidson, W. W. Emmons, Dr. C. Shraeter, J. W. Gibb and Thomas 
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P. Britt. Each underwriter is stated to have paid in $500 in cash, and to have 
given a secured note for $500 as a reserve fund. Lines on sprinklered risks will 
not exceed $1500, and on general business $100. 

-The Missouri Fire Prevention Bureau of Kansas City has elected the follow- 
ing officers: J. D. Fleming, president; S. E. Cate, vice-president; W. L. Ely, sec- 
retary; H. H. Huddler, treasurer, and F. W. Bowers, chairman of the executive 
committee. 

—We are advised that the services of Louis A. Bryan, superintendent of the 
loss department of the Independent Fire Underwriters of Springfield and the 
Fort Dearborn Fire Association of Chicago, have been dispensed with from Sep- 
tember 19, 

—A new combination has been organized by E. A. Shanklin of Chicago, IIl., 
euphoniously styled the Royal Exchange Underwriters. The policies of this con- 
cern are guaranteed by the Citizens, Central, Inter-State and North American 
of Chicago. 0+0= 0. 

—The Hartford Fire has appointed A. G. Dugan to fill the vacancy created in 
the Western department by the ejection of R. M. Bissell to the vice-presidency. 
The appointment dates from October 1, and the firm name of the Western general 
agents will be Cofran & Dugan. 

—From October 31 the West Virginia agents of the Providence Washington will 
report to the home office, and those in Ohio to the Western department in Chi- 
cago, as D. G. Morgan retires from the general agency of that company for West 
Virginia and Ohio on the above-mentioned date. 


~Action on the resumption of jurisdiction in Nebraska will, in all probability, 
be taken up at the next semi-annual meeting of the Western Union, as the two 
years within which the State could appeal from the decision of Judge McPherson 
against the constitutionality of the anti-compact law expired on September 23. 

—Suits have been instituted by several large fire companies in the United 
States Court at Sioux Falls, S. D., to test the coustitutionality of the anti-com- 
pact law, which was passed at the last session of the South Dakota Legislature. A 
temporary restraining order was issued and served on Insurance Commissioner 
l'erkins, which order is returnable October 3. 


THE NEW ENGLAND FIELD. 








The Travelers’ Convention. 

ON October 6, 7 and 8 the Travelers wi!] hold a convention in Hartford 
for the successful competitors in the six months’ premium getting con- 
test, which was begun last January. James G. Batterson of New York 
is first on the list of managers for new liability premiums collected. C. 
B. Beardsley of Atlanta is first in accident business; Blair & Tabo of 
Richmond, Va., and H. F. Paggenburg & Co. of New York, and Miss 
L. E. Weidman of Cleveland secured pluces on the list. G. M. Barney, 
State agent for Maine, won first prize in ‘‘new accident premiums to 
allotment.”’ 





Insurance Items from New England. 

Earl S. Kinsley, general agent for the National Life of Vermont at Rutland. 
\Vt., secured recently what is probably the largest single payment consideration 
($10,865.67) ever taken in Vermont. 

—In reciprocation of the royal manner in which R. H. Cheney, manager of 
the Manchester, N. H., effice of the Mutual Life, entertained his New Hampshire 
and Vermont agents at Lake Willoughby, Vt., recently, he was made the recipient 
cf a handsome set of office furniture. The gift was a complete surprise to Mr. 
Cheney. 





THE PACIFIC COAST. 





Life and Fire Insurance Notes. 
Henry C. Upham is now special agent for the A®tna Life in Wyoming, 
Colorado and New Mexico. 
A. E. Pawla of Salt Lake City has been appointed manager of the Union 
Central Life in that section. 
—The Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific has appointed C. A. Gaines of 
San Francisco its electrical inspector for the State of Utah. 
—Louis L. Janes and George J. Wellington have been appointed sole agents in 
San Francisco for the Springfield Fire and Marine of Springfield, Mass. 
—Owing to the inadequacy of the water supply system at Spokane, Wash., the 
probabilities are that the fire rates will be increased in the near future if imme 
diate steps are not taken to relieve the present stringency. 
—H. C. Hanna, inspector general of the New Zealand Fire of Auckland, ha- 
appointed Clinton Folger, manager of the Pacific department, to succeed the late 
W. P. Thomas, and Walter M. Speyer, assistant manager. 





THE SOUTH. - 


Southern Life and Casualty Notes. 
-The National Life of Vermont has closed its agency at Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


—lhe Bankhead bill, which has been favorably reported to the Alabama 
house by the committee en banking and insurance, provides a two per cent 
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State tax on gross receipts of insurance companies and limits the municipal tax 
to one per cent. 

—J. D. Lochridge of Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed State agent of the 
Missouri State Life. 

—The Neighbors Aid Association of Bosque County, Texas, has been licensed 
by the Texas Department. 

—It is now stated taat the Volunteer Life of Chattanooga, Tenn., will com- 
mence business on October 10. 

—John A. Eddy, manager of the ordinary department of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, has resigned. 

—Goetchins & Dayol of Rome, Ga., have been appointed district agents for the 
Travelers in Northwestern Georgia. 


—Insurance Commissioner Young of North Carolina has caused the arrest 
of a representative of the Commercial Registry Company of St. Louis on the 
ground that the company is not licensed in the State. 


—The Jemison Real Estate and Insurance Company of Birmingham, Ala., 
has received word from the home office of the Travelers that it is among the 
winners in the six months contest which closed on July 31. 


—The Provident Savings has consolidated its Lexington and Louisville (Ky.) 
offices. S. T. Castleman of Louisville will devote all his time to that city, while 
J. M. Johnson, who was manager of the Lexington office, will have charge of the 
territory outside of Louisville. 


—The recent indictments which were brought in Kentucky against the United 
States Life, Phoenix Mutual and Northwestern Mutual on a charge of rebating, 
have been dismissed. Judge Bradburn, of the Circuit Court, held that the re- 
bating in question was done by the agents without the sanction of the com- 
panies and in violation of their rules, and that therefore the companies were not 
parties to the rebating. 


Southern Fire Insurance Notes. 
~The Queen of Arkansas Mutual has been organized at Little Rock. 
—Thomas R. Freeman, a fire insurance agent of Elkton, Md., has mysteriously 
disappeared from his home. 


—The Great Western, having a nominal capital of $200,000, was recently or- 
ganized at Wheeling, W. Va. 


—J. W. Forbes, an insurance agent of Tarboro, N. C., has been indicted by the 
grand jury for issuing a policy in the Citizens of Chicago, an unlicensed company. 

—The Farmers Mutual Insurance Association of Collin County, with head 
offices at McKinney, Tex., has been organized by J. L. Doggett, W. M. Bagley 
et al. 


—The Farmers Mutual of Cook County has been incorporated by J. H. Spark- 
man, I. W. Gregory et al. The principal office of the company will be at 
Gainesville, Tex. 


—H. W. Morrison of Louisville, Ky., special agent for the Hartford Fire, will 
succeed A. G. Dugan as special agent for Kentucky, Southern Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee. 


—Ernest Beisler, a prominent insurance man of Jacksonville, Fla., is reported 
as having jumped overboard while returning from a health trip to the Catskills 
on the steamer ‘‘Algonquin.” 


~The Home Insurance and Trust Company of Texas has filed an amend- 
ment to its charter, changing its name to the American National Insurance and 
Trust Company of Houston, Tex. 


~The Virginia Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents has elected the fol- 
lowing named officers: Charles I. Lunsford, president; T. G. Swan, vice-president. 
and H. H. Trice, secretary-treasurer. 

—The city authorities of Valdosta, Ga., have contracted for additions to the 
town’s fire department apparatus and for the installment of a fire alarm tele- 
graph system. The town is to have a paid fire department. 


—A strong fire agency amalgamation is reported to be in progress at Birming 
ham, Ala. The names of the agencies are: Birmingham Underwriters, Malone 
Real Estate, and Consolidated. There are twenty-one companies represented in 
the above-named agencies. A meeting has already been held for the purpose of 
arranging for the consummation of the deal. 

—The Mount Vernon Fire of Alexandria, Va., has been reorganized and the 
new directors have elected Captain R. F. Knox, Alexandria, president; James F. 
Peyton, Alexandria, secretary, and Henry Maher, New York, treasurer. The 
board of directors consists of the following: S. B. Fisher, Alexandria; Daniel 
Noble, surrogate of Long Island; John Hoyer, Price & Hoyer, New York; 
Arthur Winzell, American Smelting Company, New York; Joseph Bourke, mem- 
her of New York Assembly; Arthur S. Cox, A. S. Cox & Co., New York. 


-A bill, to be entitled an act to regulate and fix the license or privilege taxes 
to be imposed upon the fire insurance agents transacting business within the 
State of Alabama, will be introduced in the Senate at the next session of the 
Alabama Legislature. The bill provides that each fire insurance agent, person 
or firm shall pay*a fee of $50 for each company represented. If such fire com- 
pany transacts more than one class of business a further tax of $60 is to be 
imposed for each kind of business transacted more than one. Another bill will 
also be introduced in the House, entitled an act to regulate the taxation of insur- 
ance companies. This bill provides that the total amount of gross premiums 
received in Alabama, and the amount received in each municipality of the State, 
shall be reported to the Insurance Commissioner not later than March 1, and a 
tax of two per cent of said gross premiums shall be paid. The municipal cor- 
porations are empowered to levy a further premium tax of not more than one 
per cent on the gross premiums collected within their jurisdiction, as reported 
by the companies to the Insurance Commissioner. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


THE thirty-fourth annual session of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners assembled in Baltimore on Tuesday, September 29, under 
most auspicious circumstances. The weather was all that could be desired 
and the number of representatives was greater than on any previous 
occasion. 

President A. I. Vorys, Commissioner for Ohio, called the convention to 
order at 10.30 A. M., there being present over one hundred persons repre- 
senting insurance departments, companies and insurance journals, to- 
gether with a number of ladies. Mr. Vorys congratulated the delegates 
on the large attendance, which he said promised to make the convention 
the most largely attended in the thirty-four years of its history. He 
referred to the invitation extended by the Maryland Commissioner in 1900 
to visit Baltimore, which was repeated in 1901 and accepted in 1902. He 
then introduced the Mayor of Baltimore, the Hon. Robert M. McLane, 
who made a pleasant impression by his cordial welcome. 

The Mayor said in part that he had been trying to solve a problem, 
which, as near as he could make out, did not come before the Commis- 
sioners, that of distributing public patronage so as to satisfy every citizen 
in the community. He alluded to the importance of their work, and 
hoped that by the interchange of experience gathered in different parts of 
the country they would obtain much profit. Baltimore, he claimed, had 
done the best it could in the weather line, and had thrown its gates wide 
open to the Commissioners, with the hope that they would enjoy to the 
full the hospitality freely extended. 

John C. Linehan of New Hampshire, the dean of the convention, was 
selected to make a response to the Mayor, and discharged the duty in his 
usual droll and inimitable manner. He was introduced as not only the 
oldest member of the convention, but by universal consent the best fellow 
in the crowd. Mr. Linehan said he regretted he had not been notified of 
the duty earlier, although somebody had told him he didn’t need any time 
to prepare a speech. He felt that Baltimore was much safer now than 
when he first saw it forty-two years ago, although at that time if anyone 
had assaulted him he would have blown him to pieces. He was a fighter 
in the days of ’61. Maryland, he claimed, was the first State to establish 
absolute religious and civil liberty, a fact which should make it ever dear 
to a free people. Mr. Linehan then told a number of stories which kept 
the delegates amused, even though hits were occasionally made against 
some of them, and concluded with a warm appreciation of the gracious 
welcome made by the Mayor. 

President Vorys then proceeded to read the annual address, which he 
prefaced by a few remarks, urging that he had not contemplated that 
duty when elected to the office a year ago. The address was a thoughtful, 
scholarly discussion of the problems confronting the Commissioners and 
the insurance interests, from which we take the following extracts: 





ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT VORYS. 


State supervision has its friends and advocates. It has its enemies 
and contemners. Then, there are those who regard the forty-nine in- 
surance departments as “an unmixed good and a mixed evil.” 

All admit that these annual conventions of insurance commissioners 
are promotive of good. None assert that the conventions tend to weaken 
the effectiveness of departments in safeguarding the public or to in- 
erease useless burdens and vexations of companies. From the personal 
contact and intercourse and the exchange of views at these annual con- 
ventions come a mutual enlightenment and education of incalculable 
value to each department. This has neen reflected in the recommenda- 
tions made by the commissioners to their respective legislatures. 

= * oS 


The convention has no legislative powers. It has no authority to 
exercise any control over legislation, or over any of its members. It is 
not recognized in any law, and has no place among our public institu- 
tions. Nevertheless, its deliberations, actions and recommendaticns 
for a third of a century have probably exerted a broader and greater 
moral influence over insurance legislation and supervision than any 
other instrumentality. 

So long as State supervision continues the convention will continue. 
Its influence will persist, and it will be for a uniform system of statu- 
tory regulations, concise and intelligible in form, effective in guaran- 
teeing soundness and protection against fraud and mismanagement, and 
permiting freedom of operation, exc2pt where restricted by a whole- 
some, universal public policy. It will be for honest, economical de- 
partmental execution and application of such laws, and it will be against 
the assumption of unconferred departmental discretionary, judicial and 
inquisitorial powers. 

= = ~ 

The history of insurance laws discloses that they, like all penal and 
corrective laws, have been adopted to prevent repetition of offenses. 
rather than in anticipation of offenses which have never theretofore 
been committed. The companies, not the law, blaze their proposed way. 
The law follows, and may narrow or change or stop it. The abuse of 
it by a few may provoke a condemnation by the law, punishing or harass- 
ing at once the guiltless and the guilty. A few isolated acts may 
violate the public notion of honesty and fair dealing. The legislature, 
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so mindful of the shocking imposition, may forget or fail to measure, 
or be indifferent to.punishment or exactions imposed upon the many, 
when it enacts the general law, in order that the guilty few may be 
punished or restricted. ‘Many have been punished for the evils of a 
few’ is as trite an adage in the insurance world as elsewhere. It is, 
therefore, an observation, often made, but not always followed, that, 
because he may be the means of visiting punishment on others, as well 
as on himself, the conduct of every agent and officer of every company 
should be strictly within the law and conform to the highest standards 
of integrity and fair dealing. 
* ak # 

The different classes of insurance furnish varying sources of conflict 
with the legislatures. Rebating and discrimination are forbidden life 
companies. Fire companies may rebate, may discriminate. Life com- 
panies have never been suspected of combining to fix rates, at least, not 
since the establishment of the mortality tables and the legal requirement 
of reserves. This exaction, on the other hand, compels adequate rates, 
and does not discourage more than adequate rates. Plausible, forcible 
arguments have been advanced in advocacy of a classified experience 
table as a basis for fire premiums. ‘he discussion has strengthened 
the hope of some that such table is, and has confirmed the belief of 
others that it is not, among the practical possibilities. While all agree 
that statistics, experience and good judgment are indispensable aids to 
the rate maker in laying the odds on the fire hazard, many are con- 
vinced that his occupation can never be classed among the sciences. 
Producers and merchants know the cost of their wares. Ordinarily they 
will not sell below that known cost. Ordinarily, competition compels 
sales at reasonable profits. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
law encourages such competition, and sometimes seeks to destroy or 
prevent combinations to stifle it. In fire insurance there is not such 
accurate knowledge of cost as to restrain sales below it. No individual 
knows the cost of a fire risk, or any class of fire risks. The gathering 
of opinions based on experience and rided by knowledge of the losses of 
the past can only assist in fixing an approximate estimate of such cost. 
The nature of the business naturally suggests exchange of views among 
those operating it. What, then, has prompted or justified anti-com- 
pact legislation against this business more than others? It must be 
that rates were fixed by such combination; that they were arbitrary, in- 
equitable and unjust, and that the legislatures considered that penal- 
izing combinations would compel competition and result in more fair 
and reasonable rates. 

Probably the commissioners of anti-ccmpact States have felt more 
concern over this law and their duty to enforce it against the declared 
evil it condemns, and the fear of applying it in doubtful cases, and 
doubts as to what is an illegal combination, and as to evidence tending 
to prove it, than over any other one subject. 

* es ae 

Speaking generally, the policy of our laws confines each corporation 
to a single purpose and the powers incident thereto and necessary to 
accomplish that purpose. This is not without large qualification, differ- 
ing in extent and variety in the different States. In some States this 
doctrine has been specifically applied to its full extent to insurance 
corporations. Some have expressly authorized insurance companies to 
also engage in other business, while in other States powers not essential 
to carry out the prime purpose of insurance are, nevertheless, im- 
plied. 

States severally establish their own classifications of the different 
kinds of insurance, forbidding a company which enters one class to 
invade another. Different conceptions of what are related and what are 
unrelated kinds of insurance are thus legislated into these separate 
classifications. Doubtless, all will agree that in every one will be 
found in combination kinds of insurance as little allied as others whose 
combination is forbidden. 

« * 

This is a period of unprecedented corporate aggrandizement. I is 
said that it has reached its climax, and again that it is only at the 
threshold. It is contended that the modern method of uniting many in- 
dependent enterprises and their property under one corporate manage- 
ment is a splendid stride in wholesome economies. On the other hand, 
it is asserted that the centralization of wealth, under the control of one 
power, with its resultant enormous influence, tends to destroy competi- 
tion, oppress the employed and all others not so in control; that it is 
inimical to the welfare of the people, and that it threatens the founda- 
tions of our most cherished institutions. Legislation to control and 
thwart such alleged designs is advocated. Corporations are creatures 
of the law, and, therefore, will and should be subject to the control and 
regulation of the law. Among these will be regulations designed to 
avert threatened corporate oppression. On the other hand, it is said 
that inevitable competition will exercise the greatest control; that there 
will be momentary periods of oppression and extortion by corporations, 
but that they will always eventually reach their common level under 
the leavening influence of competition. The contention is, therefore, 
not surprising that all corporations should be without restriction upon 
the kinds of business in which they may engage, the extent and magni- 
tude of their operations, or upon their relations to other corporations, 
and subjected only to the general laws governing individuals. 

* a * 

The struggle for new business inspires high initial commissions. High 
commissions tempt rebating, and rebating leads to demoralization, 
affecting the character, standing and dignity of a business and a pro- 
fession whose exalted position, in theory, should be reflected in oper- 
ation and practice. The boasted mutuality, equality and equity, the 
professed economy, cannot but be discredited when it is found that the 
company or agent is giving away insurance by rebates of premiums or 
commissions. Popular esteem must be affected when a company pro- 
claims that rebating competition has forced it to give away the first 
year’s insurance on all its new policies. While it is universally au- 
mitted that the practice is pernicious, companies will not or cannot 
control it, and existing laws do not, to any appreeiable extent, prevent 
rebating or punish the rebater. If wisdom should ever approve a law 
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forbidding preliminary term insurance and prohibiting first year’s ¢x- 
penses above loading, and, if such design could be so effectuated, pos- 
sibly it would be the most potent check upon rebating. 

oe * os 


New forms of insurance are constantly developing. It will soon be 
that every possible risk which man assumes may be insured. The new 
fields of operation have been only partly explored and tested. Just as 
soon as practicable, however, statutory rules should be adopted for 
determining the probable liabilities on such insurance. * * * 

Fraternal beneficiary societies operating insurance have but recently 
come under departmental supervision. The regulations adopted by the 
different States are inharmonious and ineffectual. These associations 
have an enormous membership, and are annually collecting and dis- 
bursing vast sums at comparatively low expense of management. They 
will continue, and will be an important feature in the insurance world 
of the future. A uniform code that will tend to encourage and not de- 
stroy; that will regulate and strengthen the meritorious orders, but will 
prevent or punish fraud and corruption that masks under the banner of 
fraternalism is the desire of all. * * 

The law authorizes insurance Dicciliaites without capital. The law 
does not prevent incompetent or unscrupulous individuals promoting 
such organiations. Men whc have scquired wealth, influence, fame 
or standing in some other calling are desired by such promoters for 
nominal directors and officers. It is inexplicable, yet true, that such 
men will blindly lend their names to such promoters, of whom they 
know little, and enterprises of which they know nothing, and to which 
they intend to give no attention. The credit of these good names and 
the State’s license-are usually the only stock in trade possessed or re- 
quired by such promoter. When the enterprise collapses the victims 
plucked by the promoter find little consolation for their losses in the 
tarnish on the good names they trusted. 

* oa 


The demands of the people of a State for more insurance than is 
oftered by licensed companies call for modifications of the laws so as to 
permit insurance in unlicensed companies. How such facilities may be 
best afforded, and the public at the same time protected, is among the 
pending questions of highest importance. 

* * 


Speaking for myself, I venture the assertion that Federal supervision 
is inevitable; that it will be established at no very distant day, and 
under Federal laws of then unquestioned constitutionality. 

This prediction acknowledges no impotence, and heralds no abuse of 
State supervision. Some weaknesses, evils and unnecessary hardships 
may be manifest in the laws. Some impositions and outrages may be 
found in their administration. On the whole, however, when we con- 
sider the remarkable progress of a business so compartively new in 
a new country whose institutions are yet partly in the formative stage, 
the insurance laws, as a system of regulations, deserve commendation. 
On the whole, they have been honestly, faithfully and wisely executed 
and applied under departmental supervision. 

* * * 


Has the Constitution invested Congress with the power to regulate 
the business of insurance when operated in several States? That power, 
if it exists, must be found in the clause of the Constitution which 
authorizes Congress to ‘‘regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States and with the Indian tribes.”’ 

There is probably no subject upon which the Supreme Court of the 
United States and its justices have exhibited so many and so divergent 
views as the powers conferred on che Federal Government and the 
powers denied the States by this clause of the Constitution. But tew 
general propositions and rules of construction have been established. 
Congress has the power to regulate inter-State commerce. The State 
may enforce police and sanitary reguiations and exercise power over 
purely local commerce and local concerns. The State may regulate or 
prohibit the admission and transaction of business of corporations of 
other States. These powers of the State cannot be exercised in the 
regulation of inter-State commerce. The absence of Federal regulation 
respecting any subject of inter-State commerce implies that there shall 
be no such regulation by States. The express recognition by Congress 
validates police and sanitary regulations of States, which, in effect, con- 
trol the operations of inter-State commerce. 

* * a 

A single policy, viewed as one contract of indemnity, cannot be 
deemed commerce, but insurance, viewed as an institution which loosens 
the deterrent fetters of fear of risk and encourages the promotion of 
commercial enterprises, which protects the subjects of commerce while 
in traffic; while in preparation, transportation and at destination, is 
now the indispensable ‘‘handmaid of commerce,’’ and, therefore, an in- 
strumentality of commerce.” 

* * * 

Why may not Congress declare insurance policies equally the sub- 
jects of traffic? Why may not Congress establish regulations for in- 
surance companies and prohibit the ‘‘pollution’’ of inter-State com- 
merce by the carriage of policies of companies not complying with such 
regulations? 

The now broad, intimate and necessary connection of insurance with 
commerce and these recent declarations of Congress and the court 
furnish ample reasons for the belief that Federal supervision of inter- 
State insurance will be adopted, and -hat it will be sustained upon one 
or all these grounds: That insurance is commerce; that it is an in- 
strumentality of commerce; that the transportation from State to State 
of insurance policies not authorized by Congress may be forbidden by 
Congress as a protection to the commerce that concerns all the States. 

How soon it will be adopted is uncertain. When it is adopted state 
supervision will, nevertheless, continue. How far its importance may 
be affected by nationat supervision is problematical. To what extent 
the jurisdiction of the Commissioner, beyond local regulation of local 
companies, may be curtailed cannot be foretold. In any event, he will 
still be charged with important duties and responsibilities. Nowhere 
can he render and receive greater aid toward a wise and faithful ad- 
ministration of his office than at these national conventions. 
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October 1, 1903] 


The next order of business was the calling of the roll by States, which 
disclosed the following delegates present from twenty-eight States, the 
greatest number of States represented since the convention of 1872. Those 
present were as follows: 

President, A. I. Vorys, Ohio; secretary, J. J. Brinkerhoff, Illinois; H. D. 
Appleton, New York; Theron Upson and Charles Hughes, Connecticut; 
F. L. Cutting and F. H. Hardison, Massachusetts; H. D. Green, Arkansas; 
Thomas K. Johnston, New Jersey; Zeno M. Host and John L. Nidderson, 
Wisconsin; Arnold C. Scherr, West Virginia; T. C. Bradley, Kentucky; 
W. S. Daniels, Colorado; John C. Linehan, New Hampshire; R. G. Yates 
and J. B. Reynolds, Missouri; D. E. Sherrick, Indiana; J. V. Barry and N. 
B. Hadley, Michigan; W. J. Clay, Texas; Thomas E. Drake, District of 
Columbia; Lloyd Wilkinson, C. C. Hall and G. W. Truitt, Maryland; 
Elmer H. Dearth, Minnesota; S. W. McCulloch and R. E. Forster, Penn- 
sylvania; Reau E. Folk and Lee Thomnson, Tennessee; S. H. Nichols and 
J. H. Schively, Washington; George W. Marshall, Delaware; J. L. Bacon, 
Vermont; Eugene J. McGivney, Louisiana; C. H. Fletcher, Maine; C. C. 
Gray, Rhode Island; James R. Young, North Carolina. 

Congratulations were extended on the large and representative at- 
tendance, and the roll-call was referred to the committee on credentials, 
after which adjournment was taken until the afternoon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


On reassembling the committee on credentials reported that all the rep- 
resentatives of insurance departments present were entitled to admission, 
and on motion it was resolved that the list above given constitute the roll 
of the thirty-fourth convention. 

The usual photograph was taken at this point, and on returning to the 
hall Vice-President J. L. Bacon took the chair and the meeting proceeded 
to the hearing of the report of the committee on fraternal insurance. 
This committee had prepared a uniform bill for the regulation of 
fraternals, and its chairman, C. W. Fletcher of Maine, read the bill in its 
entirety, after which it was discussed section by section. The main 
features of the bill were printed 1n THE SPECTATOR in May last, and but 
few changes were made by the committee at their meetings since. The 
most vital change is in connection with the valuation and premium rate 
provisions, the committee having substituted as a standard the Actuaries 
or Combined Experience Mortality Table in place of the table known as 
the National Fraternal Congress Table. In the debate it was stated that 
the committee did not see its way clear to standardize the National 
Fraternal Congress Table by legislation, owing to the fact that it was not 
based on sufficiently reliable data. 

The discussion of the proposed uniform bill occupied the entire after- 
noon, and at 5.30 an adjournment was taken until 8.30. As each section 
was read it was either approved or passed for future settlement. No 
changes of importance were brought out during the afternoon session, 
the few corrections made being such as were due to printers’ errors or 
concessions to local conditions. 

The session of Tuesday evening was occupied by a continuation of the 
consideration of the proposed uniform fraternal bill, the only important 
action being a reference of the section on policy valuation to a committee 
of actuaries, consisting of Messrs. Reynolds, Wolfe, Eldridge, Landis, 
Hughes, Foster and Brinkerhoff. This committee will advise the con- 
vention as to the desirability of substituting the Actuaries Table of 
Mortality as the basis for a minimum rate charge for the National 
Fraternal Congress Table. The bill having now been read section by 
section will come before the convention as a whole, subject to the ap- 
proval of some half-dozen sections which are still open for amendment in 
a slight degree. 

The programme arranged for Wednesday included the reports of the 
committees on blanks, reserves, other than life, and on laws and legisla- 
tion. On Thursday the convention will listen to the reports of the com- 
mittees on unauthorized insurance, on rates of mortality and interest, 
and on assets of insurance companies. Then will follow the report of the 
committee on time and place’ for the meeting in 1904, followed by the 
election of officers for the ensuing year and adjournment. 

Socially, the Baltimore companies and Maryland State officials offer a 
varied programme. Wednesday afternoon was set apart for a trip down 
the river to Annapolis, including a visit to the United States Naval 
Academy. On Thursday the ladies are to be entertained at luncheon at 
the Country Club, and in the evening the insurance companies of Balti- 
more, which rank among the strongest in the country, will tender the 
convention a banquet at the Hotel Rennert, and thus fittingly wind up a 
most satisfactory meeting. 





—We are pleased to acknowledge receipt of a copy of the annual report of the 
committee on fire patrol to the New York Board of Fire Underwriters for the 
year ending December 31, 1902. 
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The Insurance Law of Wisconsin, 


AS we go to press the following circular letter reaches us, and is of such 
importance that we give it entire: 


Actuary’s Department. The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 
New York, September 24, 1903. 

Puiuip H. Farvey, Esq. Dear Sir—In compliance with your request, made in 
consequence of questions put to you in different parts of the country, I give you 
what I know concerning the law of Wisconsin relative to the distribution of sur- 
plus. It appears to be supposed by some that that law prohibits the deferring of 
dividends on individual policies. You are right in supposing that my knowledge 
of the law ought to be intimate. As actuary of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company I made eighteen annuai distributions of surplus for the only 
life company of Wisconsin. The company had throughout that period the best 
legal advice, which at no time differed from my own interpretation of the law. 
I was personally acquainted with every Insurance Commissioner of the State, no 
one of whom ever raised the question which is now discussed. The present law 
has been on the statute book since 1870, and until more than thirty years after 
its enactment no one, so far as my knowledge goes, ever dreamed of suspecting 
pen this well-known law bore in any way whatever upon the deferred dividend sys- 
em. 

_The point now raised appears to be that the commencement of the deferred 
dividend system in 1869 and the enactment of 1870 by the Legislature of Wis- 
consin were in the nature of cause and effect, and that the intention of the leg- 
islature was to preserve the citizens of Wisconsin, in and after 1870, from the 
operation within that State of the deferred dividend system first introduced by 
the Equitable Life of New York in 1869. The legislature consisted of a large 
number of members, some of whom at least must have known of their intention; 
but, as I have just said, no one of those members, to my knowledge, was aware 
of any such intention. Please remember that if any man in Wisconsin was in 
a position to hear of the possibility of such an interpretation, J] was the man. I 
was the only person in Wisconsin whose official duty it was to make a distri- 
bution of surplus for a life insurance company. The company’s agents through- 
out the State were numbered by hundreds, and its policyholders by thousands, 
yet no suggestion of the possibility of such an interpretation of the law ever 
reached me from any quarter. 

The real history of the enactment of 1870 is entirely accessible and somewhat 
interesting. The first enactment of Wisconsin concerning the distribution of sur- 
plus was contained in section 13 of the charter of the company which is now the 
Northwestern, dating from March 2, 1857, as follows: ‘The officers of said com- 
pany at the expiration of five years from the time that the first policy shall have 
been issued and bear date, col within sixty days thereafter, and during the first 
sixty days of every subsequent five years, shall cause a balance to be struck of the 
affairs of the company, and shall credit each member with an equitable share of 
the profits,” etc. This clause fixed the periods at which the company should take 
account of its situation, cause a balance to be struck, and make an equitable di- 
vision of the profits. Such a balance was to be struck once in five years. Please 
observe two things: The company could not go more than five years at any one 
time without striking a balance of its affairs, and the company could not strike 
such a balance oftener than once in five years. This provision for an accounting 
every five years had long been customary in the English companies, which were 
of course the models for those first established in America. 

It never occurred to anyone that it would be desirable to extend the period for 
striking a balance beyond five years from the time of the previous accounting; but 
the one Wisconsin company speedily found it inconvenient to be prohibited from 
striking a balance, should it desire to do so, oftener than once in five years. An 
amendment to its charter was therefore obtained from the legislature on March 23, 
1863, reading in part as follows: ‘“‘The said company may cause a balance to be 
struck of the affairs of said company, and a dividend of its profits to be made 
among the members thereof, as provided in section 13 of the said act of incor- 
poration thereof, annually, biennially, triennially, or once in five years, as the 
board of trustees may determine,” etc. Observe that I have emphasized the word 
“may” in this quotation. The amendment of 1863 did not alter the charter pro- 
vision in any respect, concerning the striking of a balance, except to permit such 
a balance to be struck oftener than at the end of five years. The original charter 
was still in force which fixed the five-year period, and the implied prohibition of 
any longer. period than five years between the striking of two successive balances 
still held good. 

The next enactment of Wisconsin on this subject was contained in the general 
law of 1870, and is still in force. This general oe relating to life insurance was 
intended to govern the proceedings of Wisconsin life companies and to regulate 
the business done in Wisconsin by companies of other States. There was only one 
Wisconsin life company, the Northwestern. The committee which drew the gen- 
eral law had before it the existing laws of Wisconsin relating to Wisconsin com- 
panies, namely, the charter of the Northwestern as amended. The committee had 
no reason to amend that charter still further, and they accordingly made their 
draft of law to conform with the charter in regard to the distribution of surplus. 
They could not do otherwise, because the new general law, if it differed from 
the existing charter of the one Wisconsin company, would operate as an additional 
amendment to its charter. The committee had, however, determined that the new 
law should require from all companies the holding of a policy reserve at least 
equal to that required by the New York standard of that date, namely, the 
American Table, with four and one-half per cent interest. It, therefore, em- 
bodied the substance of the amended charter of the Northwestern, for striking a 
balance and dividing profits at given periods, in a new section, which became part 
of the general law of 1870, and is still to be found in the insurance law of Wis- 
consin, section 1952: ‘Every life insurance corporation doing business in this 
State upon the principle of mutual insurance, or the members of which are en- 
titled to share in the surplus funds thereof, may make distribution of such sur- 
plus as they may have accumulated annually, or once in two, three, four or five 
years, as the directors thereof. —_ from time to time determine. In determining 
the amount of surplus to be distributed there shall be reserved an amount not less 
than the aggregate net value of all outstanding policies, said value to be computed 
by the American Experience Table of Mortality with interest not exceeding 
four and one-half per cent.” 

The section just quoted, of which the history and meaning is thus clear, 
comprises the entire law of Wisconsin in regard to the distribution of surplus. 
It is this section which is now supposed by some to prohibit the issue of policies 
on any deferred dividend plan. | 7 

Let us now examine this section, just quoted, apart from its interesting history, 
and see whether its language can be made to bear the meaning which is attempted 
to be given to it as against policies issued on deferred dividend plans. 

As it affects the one Wisconsin company, this section must be read in con- 
nection with the original charter, which implicitly forbids the striking of a bal- 
ance and consequent division of profits at intervals greater than five years. 
Taking the charter and the law together, the Northwestern would be acting ille- 
gally were it to suffer a period of more than five years to elapse between two dates 
of balancing and dividing; but it is permitted to use more frequent periods. That 
company has, in fact, since 1871, effected a balance and division once in each 
year. At each time of balancing, it has, in determining the amount of surplus to 
be distributed, reserved an amount not less than the American four and one-half 
per cent reserve. It has, therefore, complied strictly with the law. 

How does this section affect companies of other States? It cannot interfere with 
the charters of those companies, or with the rights of mutual policyholders under 
the charters. . It would, however, be the duty of the Commissioner of Insurance 
to cause any company of another State to discontinue business which did not com- 
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ply with this section of the Wisconsin law. What course, then, does this section 
require of such companies to enable them to do business in Wisconsin? It cer- 
tainly requires them to hold in reserve, at each distribution of surplus, an amount 
not less than the American four and one-half per cent reserve. As regards the 
first sentence of the section, it certainly permits such companies to strike balances 
and divide surplus once in each year. In both respects every company doing busi- 
— in Wisconsin has complied rigorously with the law since its enactment in 
1870. 

There is, in fact, no company in the United States which does not strike an 
annual balance, holding in reserve an amount not less than the American four 
and one-half per cent reserve, and distribute the divisible surplus remaining to 
its policyholders. 

How, then, can anyone suppose that this section of the Wisconsin law prohibits 
the doing of business on any deferred dividend plan? The answer must be that 
the persons who have taken up this idea have read the section carelessly, and have 
supposed that it contains the words ‘to every policyholder” after the word 
“distribution,” so that the section, in their minds, must read as follows: ‘‘Make 
distribution to every policyholder of such surplus as they may have accumu- 
lated annually.” The practice of the companies is to distribute surplus each year 
to each policyholder entitled to share in that year’s distribution. Whether the 
policyholder is entitled to share in each year’s distribution is determined by the 
regulations of the company or by the contracts made with individual selerhaliave, 
Had the legislature desired to provide that every policyholder should share in 
avery, distribution, it was only necessary to say so. No such provision is to be 
found. 

On the contrary, it has long been the custom in all countries for mutual com- 
panies to make contracts with individual policyholders on the non-participating 
plan. Such non-participating business is carried on for the benefit and profit of 
those entitled to participate. The charters of the companies always give them 
the widest possible scope for doing all manner of life insurance business, as well 
as for granting annuities, which are non-participating. The laws of many of the 
States, and the practice of the Northwestern, the only Wisconsin company, pro- 
vide for the issue of non-participating policies, in case of lapse, in exchange 
for participating policies. It is now possible for the great mass of com- 
panies to allow participation in dividends to the holders of all their policies, and it 
it incredible that any one should endeavor at this day to compel the life com- 
panies of this country to give a share of their surplus to the holders of their non- 
participating policies. Nevertheless, the holders of non-participating policies are, 
in mutual companies, legally members of the same and entitled to vote at elec- 
tion of trustees or directors. The legal theory under which a mutual company 
has pomprneverss who do not participate is that there is a contract with them by 
which their claim to surplus is waived. The same legal ‘theory permits the making 
of contracts with individual policyholders by which their claim to surplus is fixed 
at given dates. 

Were every policyholder required to participate at every division, the North- 
western would be compelled to grant dividends on policies one year in force, a 
thing which has never been done since the organization of the company. It would 
also follow that a company making dividends annually could not agree with a 
policyholder to give him dividends once in five years, or to make the first dividend 
at the end of ten, fifteen, or twenty years after the date of his policy. Such con- 
tracts now constitute the majority of the business in force and paying premiums 
in this country. 

There is a sense, of course, in which the companies may be said to consider the 
rights and claims of every policy at every division. In that sense, the result of 
the consideration of the rights and claims of a policy not entitled to participate 
in that particular division must be that the share of that policy in that division 
is zero. But it is not necessary to split hairs. Contracts waiving dividends are 
legal, and exist in numbers and to amounts almost beyond imagination. 

Yours truly, 
Emory McCtintock, Actuary. 





The National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents. 


WHILE the programme for the National Convention to be held at Hart- 
ford, Conn., October 20, 21 and 22, has not been completed, it is learned 
that William B. Clark, president of the 4itna Insurance Company, will 
deliver the address of welcome, and the officials of companies having 
headquarters in Hartford have arranged for a portion of one day in 
which to entertain the agents in the most approved New England man- 
ner. The convention will be held in the Putnam Phalanx Armory, and 
the official headquarters will be at the Allyn House. 

The hotels at Hartford, and their rates are as follows: 

Hotel Allyn, American plan, $3.50 to $5; European plan, $1.50 to $3.00. 
Hotel Heublin, European, $1.50 to $2.50. Hotel Hartford, American plan, 
$3 to $4.50; European plan, $1.50 to $3; New Dom Hotel, American plan, 
$2.50 to $3. 

Delegates, alternates, members and their friends who intend to be 
in Hartford during the convention should promptly advise E. S. Cowles, 
chairman of the hotel committee, so that their reservations may be 
booked, and so the various other committees may know how many to 
plan for. 

It is stated that practically all of the passenger associations have ap- 
proved an excursion rate on the round-trip certificate plan. Details can 
be secured from the local ticket agents. 





Canada Insurance Report for 1902. 
Tue eighth annual report of W. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of Insurance 
for the Dominion of Canada, contains much statistical information rela- 
tive to the growth of insurance and the comparative success of Canadian, 
British and American companies. The business of life insurance was 
transacted by thirty-eight active companies, twenty of which were Can- 
adian, seven British and eleven American. Total insurance taken dur- 
ing the year amounted to $80,552,966, of which the Canadian companies 
obtained $45,882,167; British, $3,324,317; American, $31,346,482. These 
figures show an unexpected gain of $7,583,420 for the native companies, and 
a loss of $1,194,956 for the American. This sudden drop of the latter is par- 
tially explained by the fact that in 1901 the Metropolitan Life reinsured La 
Canadienne, an industrial insurance company of Quebec. At the end of the 
year total insurance in force was $508,812,305, Canadian companies holding 
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$308,202,596, and American companies $159,053,464. The total increase for 
the year was $45,043,271. Terminations for the year constituted 59.29 per 
cent of new business, the American companies again showing unfavor- 
ably, with $23,792,835, as against $21,641,633 for the Canadian, though the 
latter had in force almost twice the amount of insurance, and wrote 50 
per cent more new business. The death rate for the year was 10.177. 
Deaths numbered 6318 on a total of 620,817 lives exposed. Premium 
receipts for the year were $17,077,560, of which American companies re- 
ceived $5,614,083. Payments to policyholders aggregated $9,397,971. Of 
every $100 paid in premiums $48.19 was returned to policyholders, leaving 
$51.81 to cover reserve, expense and profits. Total companies supervised 
by the Insurance Department numbered 107, of which 55 were life, 36 fire, 
and the remainder miscellaneous. Deposits for the protection of policy- 
holders held by the Receiver-General in trust for the companies, at June 
24, 1908, amounted to $33,817,587. Canadian trustees held also $15,795,555, 
making a total of $49,613,142 held to protect policyholders. Of this 
amount $39,889,288 is for life policyholders: Total premium income for all 
forms of insurance in 1902 was $30,551,447, of which $14,306,219 went to 
Canadian, $8,906,369 to British, and $7,338,859 to American companies. 





Semi-Annual Statements of Casualty Insurance Companies. 
COMPILED from the semi-annual reports of casualty and miscellaneous 
companies licensed to transact business in Georgia, and made to the 
Comptroller-General of the State, for the six months ending June 30, 1903: 
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Aitna Indemnity, Hartford........ | $795,641 $11,983 | $130,910 $158,569 
American Bonding, Baltimore.... 2,134,198 279,854 | 393,713 386, 
American Surety, New York......| 5,853,726 2,100,824 977,651 | 698,661 
Bankers Mutual Casualty, Lowa..., 100,382 7,914 31,821 | 14,302 
City Trust, Safe Dep. and Surety.; 3,219,199 217,118 186,031 | 214,004 
Employers Liability, England....| 2,400,875 521,682 1,184,487 | 848,597 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York. 5,870,691 1,327,741 2,824,806 ; 2,546,098 


Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.. 5,972,064 2,921,339 797,635 692,595 
Great Eastern Cas. and Indemnity, 259,367 | 48,995 105,130 97,832 











Guarantee Co. of North America.| 1,199,000 | 720,348 | 135,172 90,555 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection.) 3,120,398 | 716,167 785,032 733,559 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York....| 776,698 242,783 228,948 236,535 
London Guarantee and Accident.| 1,379,635 436,885 696,952 570,782 
Maryland Casuaity, Baltimore..... | 2,854,779 752,768 1,059,808 948,854 
Metropolitan Plate Glass, N, Y...| 568,267 188,744 173,255 164,360 
National Surety, New York....... | 1,655,231 532,266 428,921 345,828 
New York Plate Glass, N. Y...... | 556,828 204,016 233,297 189,790 
North American Accident, Chicago 253,082 65,550 141,037 133,848 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee....| 2,114,542 1,229,475 $11,774 807,881 
Pacific Surety, San Francisco.... 402,346 68,146 67,914 47,687 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton..,| 310,631 | 45,662 194,737 46,227 
Preferred Accident, New York.... 1,131,629 | 284,970 682,998 | 618,124 
Standard Accident, Detroit .......; 1,712,627 | 344,902 789,096 | 678,365 
Union Cas. and Surety, St. Louis.| 596,029 | 119,961 375,273 | 332,841 
U. S. Fid. and Guar., Baltimore..| 3,506,150 | 371.672 | 980,996 | ___853,478 
United States Casualty, New York 1,561,444 | 590,048 563,390 472,392 





Life, Fire and Miscellaneous Notes 
The American Central of St. Louis has been admitted to Hawaii. 


—-Frederick L. Cutting has been renominated for the office of Insurance Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts by the Governor and Council. The nomination will go 
forward for confirmation. 

—The Monumental Mutual Life Insurance Company of Baltimore, Md., has 
transferred and reinsured in the I. O. O. IF. Mutual Life Insurance Society of 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, Pa. 

-S. H. Lockett, manager of the Insurance Survey Bureau of Chicago, has 
completed an inspection of the fire protection and water supply obtaining at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, and makes a favorable report. 

~The Indiana Insurance Directory for 1903-1904 has been published by The 
Rough Notes Company. This directory lists all authorized agents in Indiana 
and the companies each represents; the companies authorized, with statistics, 
general and special agents, etc., statistics of premiums and losses of fire, life 
and miscellaneous companies by years for five years; an abstract of the insurance 
laws of Indiana; the fire protection of cities and towns, and other useful infor- 
mation. The work is well arranged and neatly bound in leather. 

—Regarding the alleged disorder in Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Can., the At- 
torney General of Canada has been asked to take cognizance of the situation and 
to prepare to take action against any newspaper that has published, or does 
publish, untruthful information regarding the situation at the Soo, and if in- 
surance companies are led to cancel their policies by reason of such exaggerated 
reports and fire losses occur, an attempt will be made to collect the amount 
of loss from the newspaper at fault. 

—When we published our Chicago correspondent’s little joke about the Uppe: 
Floor Insurance Company we had no intention of misleading our esteemed con 
temporary, The United States Review. We now perceive that we should have 
published a diagram or key as well, and tender our humble apologies. We 
trust that The Review has not yet sent an advertising solicitor to Chicago to 
interview Mr. Feuermacher, secretary of the Upper Floor, but, if so, hope that he 
will get in on the ground floor and find an elevator waiting. 




















